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CHAPTER I. 

"Agree with me, Mr. Vincent," said the 
Squire's wife. " She must be a bold, un- 
blushing, forward young woman. With this 
kind of mystery hanging about her — the consci- 
ousness, which in itself would make an English- 
woman, Mr. Vincent, sink with confusion, that 
she is regarded, to say the least of it, with sus- 
picion in the neighbourhood. Although we 
have never called upon her, or even looked at 
her, as we meet in the street, she has had the — 
the — assurance to send me a subscription for my 
Dorcas charity !'* 
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The speaker was an eager-toned, strong- 
minded woman, arrayed in repellent black silk, 
and eating muffins as she spoke. The listener, 
a helpless-looking young divine, with coat tails to 
his heels, scant hair, pink eyes, vague features, and 
spectacles. And both formed part of a small 
assemblage, who were taking tea at the rectory 
of a certain Cornish village, named Trelose. 

" Agree with me, Mr. Vincent !" repeated the 
lady, with great asperity. •* Is it not a proof of 
the most consummate boldness ?" 

" Well, she is not bold-looking," said Mr. 
Vincent deferentially. 

" Not ? Oh, how sad it is to see the way that 
men — even the best intentioned of them — are 
misled by this sort of persons ! Miss Fanny, 
Mr. Vincent says that that Frenchwoman at 
the Magnolias is not bold-looking.'' 

" Miss Fanny," a modest young girl of seven 
or eight-and-thirty (and the village blue), started 
round, when thus appealed to, and through her 
eurls and diffidence was understood to say, that 
** of course tastes differed, and she really hoped 
the French lady, poor thing ! was as faultless as 
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Mr. Vincent believed her to be/* After which, 
the eyes of every one at the table being attracted 
to that young man's face, he became exceedingly 
red, and said " he thought — he only meant — 
that the Countess was very handsome." 

"Ohl that's it, is it, Vincent?" said the 
Rector, a good-looking man of about fifty, with 
a sensual mouth, very white hands, and a 
diamond ring. " You have found out that the 
Frenchwoman is handsome, with all your near 
sight! Have you been paying her some sly 
visits, in the hope of converting her ? or did you 
meet at the Catholic Chapel at C rowan, where, 
I am credibly informed, you may be sometimes 
seen ? Let us hear all about it ?" 

" I — I have met her once or twice in the poor 
people's houses," answered Mr. Vincent, rousing 
a little under his prospect of being badgered. 
" When Johnson's wife was dying of the fever, 
the Countess was her only visitor, except myself." 

There was an angry hush among the ladies : 
the statement was so simple, so impossible to 
gainsay. However, the Squire's wife rallied the 
first; and, after the manner of most female 
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antagonists, returned abruptly to the point 
whence she had started. 

" She must be a bold, forward young woman, 
to interfere with our poor, and send me money 
for my Dorcas charity !" 

" The French Countess is very beautiful," cried 
her daughter, a girl of sixteen ; " 1 never saw 
such eyes as hers in my life." 

" Sophia, be silent. You do not know what 
you are saying," Mrs. Greely interrupted. ** What 
can you know about such things ?" 

But the small curate warmed up a^ this un- 
expected acquisition to his side, and exclaimed, 
" Miss Sophia, you have good taste ; I never 
saw such an expression as there is on the face of 
the Countess. It is like something we read of, or 
see in pictures, you know, but rarely meet with 
in reality. Her great dark eyes have a light in 
them which — '' 

" Go on ; Vincent, let us hear the eflfect upon 
yourself," said the Rector blandly. 

'* I was going to say — which is really almost 
painful — the first time I ever spoke to her, 
her eyes actually startled me, as she answered." 
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" Spoke to her ! you know her then ? where, 
when, how ?" The ladies were all anxiety to 
hear what they could about the individual they 
had denounced as bold and hardened. '' Have 
you been to the house ? how is it furnished ? 
how does she look without her bonnet ?" 

As Mr. Vincent is by nature slow, and it is 
not easy to answer a dozen questions at once, 
as he also, in reality, knows nothing at all about 
the subject discussed, it may benefit the reader 
to be told a few words concerning the bold- 
looking person, now furnishing seasoning for the 
rectorial tea table. 

The French Countess, as she was called in 
the village, had come to Trelose about two years 
previous to the present evening ; suddenly, un- 
attended, known to no one, seeking to form no 
acquaintance ; and had taken a pretty furnished 
cottage, three miles from the village, where she 
had lived quietly ever since with two female 
servants. She never appeared at church, for 
she was a Catholic, and went to mass at Crowan, 
the nearest town; she seldom came to the 
village, unless when some visit of charity took 
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her among the poor. She interfered with no one, 
she sought out no one, looked at no one. And 
just for these reasons, she was thoroughly hated 
by all the small village magnates, who viewed it 
as a kind of affront to themselves for strangers 
to come and settle there at all ; a positive insult, 
when such strangers gave undeniable signs of 
not wishing to be admitted into the Trelose 
" society." So, in a few weeks, the new comer 
was pronounced to be a Russian spy, (Heaven 
and these ladies best knew what should be her 
mission in the heart of Cornwall), an actress, 
and many worse things still, which we need not, 
at present, stop to mention. 

When she had inhabited the Magnolias 
about SIX months, an event occurred, however, 
which threw the whole village into consternation, 
and absorbed, for a time, all other interests : — 
even the scandal concerning the foreigner. The 
village surgeon died suddenly one day, as he was 
getting out of his gig; and his only child, a 
motherless girl of fifteen, was left unprotected, 
and totally unprovided for. His scattered, ill- 
paying practice had at no time more than paid 
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for the three horses he was obliged to keep ; 
and when the fiineral expenses were paid, and 
his books and furniture sold, instead of there 
being any balance in hand for the orphan, it 
was found that there were still creditors on the 
late Mr. Thornton for about two hundred pounds, 
and not as many shillings to meet them with. 

Every one was exceedingly sorry for poor 
little Blanche. The Rector's wife took her to her 
house, and said she hoped she would stay there 
'* till something was decided ;" the Squire's 
wife sent her a turned black silk dress ; and most 
of the young ladies said, what a pity it was she 
was too ill-educated to be a governess. 

The Rector himself had no children, and, in the 
clergy list, the living of Trelose-cum^Ditchling is 
rated at so high a value as seven hundred a 
year, (besides a good fortune which he got with 
his second wife) ; however, he showed no incli- 
nation to adopt Miss Blanche Thornton. And 
there was some talk of apprenticing the girl to 
a miUiner at Crowan, when a note arrived for 
the Reverend Thomas Braithwaite, which ma- 
terially altered the prospects of the little orphan. 
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This note was from the French lady at the 
Magnolias. It briefly expressed sympathy with 
Miss Thornton in her bereavement, desire to be 
of service to her, and a proposal to adopt her as 
a companion. It was short and concise ; and 
the words * dispensation/ * resignation,' *duty,* 
and ' self-e£Fort,' did not occur in it, as in the 
other letters of condolence Blanche had received. 
But it was her first offer of a home ; and the 
girl said she would accept it. 

The Reverend Rector felt himself in a delicate 
position. This excellent proposal for Blanche 
came from an utter stranger ; a woman, whose 
solitude and mysterious life had impressed the 
whole neighbourhood unfavourably : a foreigner ! 
a Papist 1 Still it was an excellent proposal — 
taking much responsibility off his own hands — 
one that, after due deliberation, he could not 
make up his mind to reject ; although coming 
from a lady, whom he had variously regarded 
as an adventuress, a pariah, and a Russian spy. 

He accordingly wrote a lengthy and some- 
what pompous note in reply ; saying, that ^^ he 
did not think himself justified in refusing so 
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well-intentioned an offer as the one made to the 
yoimg lady under his care. At the same time, it 
was not a thing to be undertaken hastily ; he 
must know more of the lady's character who 
proposed it ; it was impossible for him to con- 
sent to Miss Thornton's being educated as a 
Romanist." And so on through five pages. 

The answer was in three lines. " The French 
lady had no intention of interfering with Miss 
Thornton's religious principles. She offered the 
young orphan her home, her affection, her so- 
litude." She vouchsafed no further explana- 
tions. 

The offer was accepted, of course ; as all good 
offers are ; and Blanche speedily sent over, with 
the very small portmanteau containing her world- 
ly possessions, to the Magnolias. 

From that time she had been rarely seen by 
any of the village society. Sometimes she was 
met walking with the Countess in the lanes ; 
she came to church, attended by a servant, every 
Sunday; she called four times a year at the 
Rectory, the Rector called on her in return. On 
none of which occasions could further intelli- 
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gence be elicited from Miss Thornton respecting 
her benefactress or their mode of life, than that 
she was herself very happy, and the Countess 
very kind. The Rector's questions might be 
paternal, severe, ingenuous, artful; but Miss 
Blanche would tell him nothing more; and the 
village inquisition remained still unsatisfied. 

But time, which lessens all marvels, at length 
diminished the curiosity of Trelose respecting 
the foreigner and her protegee. And their 
names had not been mentioned for at least a 
dozen tea parties, until the present occasion. 
When the circumstance of the Squire's wife 
having received a five-pound-note, in aid of her 
Dorcas funds, from the French Countess, had 
awakened all the old feelings of animosity to- 
wards that handsome stranger. 

"I have never been to the cottage at all;" 
were Mr. Vincent's last words. " 1 merely know 
the ladies to bow to, when I meet them in the 
street. Indeed, I am told, no one ever enters 
their gates, except Mr. Braithwaite," looking 
demurely towards his Rector ; " who only sees 
Miss Thornton." 
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"And Sir Ralph Harley," interrupted the 
Squire's young daughter, 

" Sir Ralph Harley !" echoed every one. 

" Sophia, child 1" said her mother ; " what in 
the world are you talking about ? Sir Ralph 
Harley goes nowhere." 

" He goes to the Magnolias, mamma, — 1 
heard so to-day." 

" And pray, who is your informant, Sophy ?" 
asked her father. 

" Old Grace Gidley, papa. Her daughter is 
the French lady's housemaid ; and when I was 
taking shelter from the rain at the cottage, she 
told me what a good place her daughter had got, 
and how the French lady became acquainted 
with Sir Ralph, a few months ago in the woods ; 
and how he goes there two or three times a 
week ; and walks with them on the moors, and 
is having one of his horses broken in for Blanche 
Thornton ; and sends them flowers nearly every 
day." 

The girl stopped to take breath ; and 
there was an exclamation of disgust from 
every lady present. Sir Ralph, who would 
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go nowhere! Sir Ralph, who hated women! 
Sir Ralph, who had never shown a civility 
to any one in his life, to be on such 
terips with this foreigner — this adven- 
turess ! 

" It speaks for itself," said the Squire's wife, 
with the tone of a Roman matron. " And she 
had the audacity to send me money for my 
Dorcas charity." 

" Why not, my dear ?" asked her husband, 
who did not see the matter in so stem a light 
as his excellent wife. " Why should a person 
who is acquainted with Sir Ralph not be allowed 
to subscribe to charity ?" 

"The question is," continued Mrs. Greely 
fiercely, affecting, as aggrieved women do, wholly 
to ignore her husband's remark ; " the question 
is — what I must do v^ith the money ?" 

" Keep it, ma'am," suggested the Rector ; " if 
your funds are low. What in the world should 
you do with it ?" 

" You know best, Mr. Braithwaite ; of course, 
the clergy ought to decide on such matters ; but 
my own first impression was to return it, with 
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a note expressing my fitting sense of the inde- 
corum, and-lr'^ 

" And I beg you will do no such thing ;" 
interrupted the Squire, with more warmth than 
he had hitherto shown. " Your absurd vagaries 
and feminine jealousies would matter less, if this 
young woman knew nobody. But I am not 
going to allow any friend of Sir Ralph's to be 
insulted from my house. You will write her a 
civa note of thanks to-morrow morning, ma'am, 
or Sophy shall do so for you, under my direc- 
tion.'' 

Sir Ralph Harley, being the richest man in 
the neighbourhood, Mr. Greely's remark was at 
once seconded by the Reverend Thomas Braith- 
waite; who had never given umbrage yet to 
any man of good property, during his thirty 
years of priestly life, and had always been parti- 
cularly desirous of living on good terms with 
Sir Ralph Harley — the possessor of a living 
worth more than that of Trelose, and whose 
present incumbent was gouty and past eighty. 

Thus the ladies were, morally, in the mi- 
nority. And as the Squire and the two clergy- 
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men shortly entered into a hot controversy 
respecting a chapel-of-ease that was talked of 
for Ditchling — whose spiritual wants were at 
present met by a dissenting-house, or a three- 
mile walk to the parish church — they broke up 
into small knots about the drawing-room, and 
discussed over their work the dreadful immo- 
rality of Sir Ralph Harley^s visiting the French 
Countess. With many surmises, and indeed 
assertions, not of too favourable a description, 
upon the nature of the intimacy. 

^' There can be no medium with such a man 
as Sir Ralph," said Mrs. Braithwaite. "A 
man, so utterly devoid of all religion, must be, 
in spite of his plain face, a very unsafe com- 
panion for any young woman ; indeed, I believe 
those plain, odd^ clever men, are sometimes the 
most dangerous of all." 

Mrs. Greely assented, with the air of one 
who^ having past through much fiery tempta- 
tion, is an authority on such matters. 

" I have it from the best sources, my dear," 
went on the Rector's wife, ^' that he has not 
been inside a church ever since he returned 
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from the continent, three years ago. Setting 
aside the personal affront this is to Braithwaite, 
as the Rector of the parish, is it not an awful 
instance of what young men learn by being 
educated at German colleges, instead of at our 
own moral unrversities ?" 

" Well," said Mrs. Greely, " the fact that Sir 
Ralph does not attend dear Mr. Braithwaite's 
preaching, is no proof to me that he is without 
any religion at all. I am told he has had the 
chapel at Lonsdale niost beautifully done up— '^ 

" Oh, yes 1" chimed in Sophy, who was 
eagerly listening, " the plaister has all been re- 
moved, the carved ceiling restored, a new 
stained chancel window put in, and several 
paintings hung round, that Sir Ralph brought 
with him from Italy. But the strange part is, 
there is no pulpit, and no reading desk. A 
stone altar, at which no service is ever performed, 
an organ, upon which Sir Ralph himself plays, 
are the only fittings-up of the chapel. I heard 
about it from one of the Miss Smiths, who 
beard about it from the architect Sir Ralph 
employed, and — " 
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" Go to the window, immediately, Sophia," 
said her mother, '' and talk to Miss Fanny about 
your French and German." 

^' It is no fitting subject for girls to think of, 
certainly,** went on Mrs. Braithwaite, as the 
young lady slowly . complied. " I consider it 
shameful that a man in Harley's position, as 
lord of the manor, and what is more, with ex- 
cellent church preferment in his gift, should 
openly profess such awful atheism and sacrilege. 
A place of worship without a pulpit 1 We shall 
have a religion without rectors, next, I suppose." 

" Well,*' said her fiiend blandly, " of course, 
you are warm on church matters. But, I must 
confess, I do not myself think so much of all 
this. Young men will have strange opinions on 
such points; and really, if having no pulpits 
could save one from all the unbearable sermons 
that are preached to one, and at one, from 
pulpits, Mrs. Braithwaite, I, for one, should not 
oppose their abolition. No, it is when, in oppo- 
sition to all the laws of decorum and morality, 
a man like Sir Ralph Harley, a man of good 
property, and indeed the only really eligible 
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young man in the neighbourhood, commences a 
connexion of this kind with a foreign adventuress, 
under our very eyes, as it were, (and that, after 
refiising to enter any respectable female society 
for years), then, I say, every father of a family," 
here she glanced vindictively at her husband's 
shining bald head, "should, if he had the 
slightest spirit, take it up as a direct insult to 
his own wife and daughters." 

"Young men will be young men," Mrs. 
Braithwaite was of opinion. 

" Yes, Ma'am ; but there is no doubt that in 
this, as in all such entanglements, the woman is 
to, blame. All the Harleys have been odd for 
generations, old Lady Harley was as mad as a 
• March hare when she died ; so, of course. Sir 
Ralph inherits it on both sides, and is a most 
unlikely man to commence such a connexion 
if this — this creature had not literall]^ thrown 
herself at his head. I am determined to sift 
the whole affair to the bottom." 

** You speak warmly, my dear Mrs. Greely," 
replied the Rector's wife ; " but then you have a 
grown-up daughter, which of course gives you 
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a personal interest in all single men. However, 
I quite agree with you as to Mr. Greely's evi- 
dent predisposition to side with the French- 
woman ; even Vincent, poor creature ! you see, 
espouses her causa. Dear, dear, to think what 
Blanche Thornton will grow up in such a house ! 
I wish, after all, she had been apprenticed to 
Miss Bolt at Crowan." 

" Yes," remarked Mrs Greely, folding up her 
work with severity, " no human being can cal- 
culate the amount of moral evil, which such an 
example is likely to create among the young 
girls in the village. But, above all, Mr. Vin- 
cent," (once more seizing upon this unhappy 
curate, and making him blush and jump for 
nervousness), "above all, and worse than all, 
and what I never shall get over, is — how that 
bold and hardened woman could have the face 
to send me money for my Dorcas charity !" 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Sir Ralph remained abroad for more than 
three years after Ward's death. 

During these three years, he travelled alone 
. over the greater part of Europe ; and, by ab- 
juring good English society, and mixing freely 
among the common people of different nations, 
acquired larger notions of foreign life than our 
youthful compatriots ordinarily do when upon 
their travel. 

He made no friend again like Ward ; but he 
formed many close intimacies :— r-with travelling 
Burschen, Munich artists, Roman priests, Greek 
patriots, French republicans. Most of them 
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mauvais sujetSj you perceive, but also some 
gentlemen in black. And be found out tbe 
trutby the amount of good and evil, in all of 
these men, and grew very wise, indeed, in his 
own knowledge of human nature. Turning 
away, I am obliged to confess, from priests and 
patriots, as a rule ; fraternizing most with the 
penniless Burschen, or struggling shirtless artist. 

Sir Ralph Harley, in short, led what would 
be called a lawless and not gentlemanly life. 
He was much esteemed among the wandering 
tribes whom he honoured with his regard, and 
assisted with his purse ; also by German pea- 
sants, Swiss herdsmen, and the like. But 
English people, till they knew who he was,, 
regarded him and his plain dress with un- 
bounded contempt, when aware of his position 
and fortune, with very uncalled-for severity — the 
ladies, in particular. 

" It was shameful for a man of his age, who 
should be doing his duty at home, among his 
own poor, to be spending his fortune upon 
foreign adventurers,'* they said. 

But if he had taken a palace at Florence, or 
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given balls> or kept open house, and carriages, 
and race-horses, I doubt if they would have been 
so conscientious. 

Eccentricity is only disgusting, when we do 
not ourselves profit by its freaks. 

One day, in Naples, he got a letter to say 
that his mother was dead. She had been so 
long dying, that Sir Ralph had grown some- 
what callous to the accounts of her sufferings, 
never believing her to be in danger ; and this 
news was a great blow to him. Knowing that 
she disliked him and desired never to see him 
again, he had tacitly determined to remain 
abroad while she lived ; so, virtually, they were 
long since dead to each other. But when this 
sudden news came, when beyond recall this 
nearest tie of nature was actually broken, his 
mother dead, the old childish love returned to 
him ; and he grieved, almost with a feeling of 
self-reproach, for the woman, whose injustice 
had been the blight of his whole life. 

He thought he would be in time for he? 
funeral, and returned with fiery haste to Eng 
land. 
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When he reached Lonsdale, she had been 
two days buried. The doctor was still staying 
in the house, eating venison and drinking old 
port; the female toadie was seated cheerfully 
at worsted-work, in the drawing-room, in Lady 
Harley's chair and best black silk. Both called 
Sir Ralph's return an unexpected pleasure, and 
were very sweet to him. He gave them each a 
hundred pounds, over and above their pro- 
fessional waifs-and-strays, and requested them 
to leave the house. 

And he went on the continent no more. 

When, a day or two after his return, he 
walked abroad upon his estate, and paid some 
visits to his own wretched poor, the thought, 
which had so frequently disturbed the con- 
sciences of pious Englishwomen already, now 
occurred strongly to himself. He had a duty 
to perform. His birth placed him among 
Cornish peasants, not among Cosmopolite Bo- 
hemians. It would be as well to do his duty 
in that state of life, to which it had pleased 
Providence to call him. 

He entered upon it, and did it well. Well, 
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that is, if results prove anything ; ill, if it be 
wrong to depart from the conventional mode of 
reforming the poorer brethren. Whether his 
heart was greatly in his work, is another thing. 
I doubt if the heart can ever warm much for 
the cares of others, that is itself empty of hu- 
man affection. We may, in such a condition, 
bestow alms upon principle ; but on the day 
some one first says they love us, we give away 
with a sensation of happiness. Doubtless, the 
first state is the more meritorious of the two ; 
and such was Harley's. And, whether hearty 
or not, orthodox or infidel, the poor loved 
him. 

They were much accustomed, in these parts, 
to an austere, not to say economical kind of 
charity. An immense bunch of tracts, a two- 
ounce packet of tea. A denunciating sermon ; 
but feeble soup. Now, it is a painful proof of 
the sensual nature of the poor, that they think 
to the full as much of their stomachs as of their 
souls ; and that, if his wife is sinking under 
inanition, his child fading in consumption, a 
labouring man will obstinately prefer the charity 
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which bestows port wine, to that whidi accords 
bounteous spiritual counsel, but no nourisb- 
ment. 

Sir Ralph's alms-giving was substantial, un- 
ostentatious, ever-ready ; that of the village 
ladies, watery, much-paraded, and confined to 
church people. 

And the poor soon preferred Sir Ralph's. 

Then his manner with them was so different 
to that of the Rector and the lady visitors. The 
Reverend Thomas Braithwaite had a depre- 
eating air, when entering their cottages, a 
patronizing flourish of his fat white hand, that 
instinctively made the inmates feel how highly 
they ought to value their privilege, in having A 
Good Man within their abodes. He gave his 
shillings, too, in a showy indelicate style, that 
made the recipients taste their poverty to the 
utmost. The lady-visitors, although meeker of 
demeanour, had certain habits unpleasing to 
the poor, such as, invading their houses at meal- 
times, entering without knocking, making fi'ee 
remarks upon their unthriftiness and the rags 
of the children ; and otherwise testifying that 
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they, the lady-visitors, were merciful interpo- 
sitions of Providence, sent direct to another 
race of beings altogether — the dirty, deceitful, 
wasteful poor. 

Harley's way of proceeding was the exact 
reverse of this. His natural shyness, his in- 
tuitive delicacy, gave him a gentle, quiet way 
with the poorest cottager, which was peculiarly 
tasteful to them. They felt, after one of his 
visits, that a man, superior to all Braithwaites 
and Greelys, had been there, although his own 
demeanour exacted no deference whatsoever. 
He knocked at their poor crazy doors ; he de- 
clined disturbing them at their meals ; he took 
off his hat, when he entered ; remained standing, 
until they offered him a chair. The half-crown 
which ended his visit, he laid furtively on the 
table, and escaped before they could thank 
him. 

Then, he listened to their tales without 
preaching to, or at them. He never told them 
their misery was the recompense of sin ; 
feeling, perhaps, how much wealthy sin in the 
neighbourhood passed apparently unrewarded ; — 
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he merely humanized them, leaving all points 
of dogma to others. And the poor advanced 
more in civilization, during the first two years 
of his return, than they had done under the 
sacerdotal guidance of the previous ten years 
without him. 

The small Anglican curate, Mr. Vincent, 
already nientioned, was better liked by the cot- 
tagers than any other of the village superiors ; 
although he, too, stood incomparably lower than 
Sir Ralph. Vincent was a well-meaning man ; 
he was also in earnest, and never shirked his 
work. If he was sent for to pray by a dying 
man, he went, at whatever hour of the night it 
might be, and these qualities were acknowledged 
among the poor, who cherished a few un- 
pleasant recollections of rectorial indifference on 
cold winter nights, or after dinner parties. 

Mr. Vincent, also, like most young high 
churchmen, had none of that unpleasant offi- 
ciousness respecting poor persons' certainty of 
perdition, which qharacterizes other members of 
our community, and to which the inhabitants of 
Trelose had been much accustomed. He was 
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somewhat formal with them in their time of 
need, and prayed from the prayer book, not from 
his heart. This, however, saved him from 
praying nonsense (as I have heard some good 
people do in the hour of death, torturing the wrung 
hearts, forced to listen to their weak extem- 
porizing.) And, on the whole, the parishioners 
liked him ; — with tempered liking ; and not at all 
approving of his new-fangled doctrines. 

But a circumstance, which occurred about 
two years after Harley's return among them, 
confirmed their love for him, even more than all 
his former kindness had done, and threw Mr. 
Vincent back among the Greely, Braithwaite, 
and village visitor coalition. As a natural con- 
sequence, it also embittered the whole of this 
small community immensely against the hete- 
rodox master of Lonsdale. 



A poor woman, living in a small cottage, two 
miles from the village, gave birth to her first 
child, one cold winter morning. Only an old 
woman was with her in her trouble ; she was 
too poor for a doctor ; her husband was at work 
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some mfles away — not expected home tiU 
Saturday. 

The snow setting in, the news of this unim- 
portant accouchement did not spread, and as 
the mother had no messenger to dispatch fw 
help, she received help from no one. 

So she very nearly died ; the child did quite. 
And she held her cold blossom in her arms, and 
wept, if you will believe it, over its blighted 
span of life, more than some duchesses have 
been ever known to weep for anything. 

On Saturday, John Davis, the husband, came 
home ; found his wife very sinking, the first- 
bom child, they had both talked so much of, 
lying dead in the cradle his own hands had got 
ready. 

" Thou should'st a* sent to Sir Ralph, Jane I" 
was all be said. And then he started off to 
the village, to spend his week's money upon food 
for Jane, and to speak about his child's 
funeral. 

" Quite impossible ! my good man," replied 
Mr. Braithwaite; looking snug by his study 
fire, his decanters and dessert beside him. 
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*^ Children, not baptized, can have no burial 
service/* 

" No— burial — service, Sir?" 

" Certainly not. The derk will do it all for 
you in the twilight ; and — and — I hope your wife 
will soon be better, and up to her work again/* 

" No burial service. Sir ?" repeated Davis, the 
colour rising in his face, '^ And our only child ! 
'twould as much as break Jane's heart, to tell 
her so !" 

"She should have had the child baptized, 
then," the Rector retorted. 

" It was snowing thick, your reverence, and 
she weak in her bed, and no one but old Nanny 
along wi' her, and no one to send." 

" It does not alter the case, my good man ; 
imbaptized children do not receive Christian 
burial I can make no exception to the rule." 

John Davis went off through the snow to Mr. 
Vincent's lodgings, and found him firm as a 
rock in supporting the Rector. It touched this 
young curate's peculiar opinions nearly. He did 
not uphold the practice through supineness, like 
Mr. Braithwaite ; he gave reasons for it. 
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John Davis dcDched his great hand, and 
swore, after leaving both clergymen. Swore 
that he would never enter a church again, if his 
baby did not get the burial service. 

It was late now, and Jane was sinking for 
nourishment ; so he had to go home to her at 
once. Old Nanny had been summoned away 
to some other expectant mother, and Davis had 
to make his wife's gruel himself, which he did ; 
and gave it her tenderly, and cheered her with 
loving words and kisses, tellmg nothing of the 
clerical resolution, and at last watched her sink 
to sleep. 

Then he went round to the corner, and lifted 
the kerchief from his child's face : gazed on its 
sinless brow, that sacramental water had not 
cleansed, on the marble hands composed in 
death, the tiny feet that had never walked 
among the stains of life. The carpenter knelt 
and kissed that face, those little limbs ; then sat 
and watched during the remainder of the 
night. 

Next morning, he got a neighbour to his 
wife, and went to Lonsdale — turning with 
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loathing from the village bells, which rang for 
rooming prayers, as he went along (Mr. Vincent 
had introduced early service among his other 
improvements in the parish.) 

He was admitted to Harley at once, and told 
his tale. The tears rose into Sir Ralph's eyes : 
he took Davis's hand. 

" God has dealt well with your little one," 
he said. 

" 'Twas our first child, Sir Ralph." 
" And to lose it, is like parting with your own 
life — the bitterest of all human grief." 

" They won't give her the burial, Sir Ralph. 
I prayed both of them, and they shut their 
hearts agen me. My poor Jane ! 'Twill be her 
death, to tell her — our little maid shall be buried 
like a dog." 

"She shall not!" cried Harley; "these 
men are talking in their ignorance, or their 
superstition — which is worse. Your child, un- 
baptized, is with God, Davis. Who are Messrs. 
Braithwaite and Vincent that they should 
withhold their service from one of His 
angels ?" 
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"I knew you would be on our side, Sir 
Ralph; but you will never move the par 
sons." 

Sir Ralph could not move them. No clergy- 
man, in or out of the parish, would bury this 
infant. It was a point His Lordship of the 
Diocese was strong upon. And so, when that 
little body lacked the groimd, Jane Davis had 
to be told for what reasons it must be laid there 
without a service I 

The poor have a reverence for this burial 
service, greater than is felt by the rich, probably, 
and the parents* grief met with universal 
sympathy among the villagers. 

On the day when the unconsecrated funeral 
was to take place, it happened that a neigh- 
bouring squire's son was consigned to the earth, 
in the accustomed hope of a happy resurrection. 
But this dear brother had been a profligate from 
his childhood ; had died in his sins, falling 
drunk from his horse ; and the poor looked on, 
with sullen murmurs, at the grand funeral — 
mutes, carriages, and mourners — upon which 
the broad light of day rested : — thought of the 
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cottage on the moor^ and the stealthy funeral 
that must go from it that twilight. 

Not to the parish churchyard. The little 
coffin was borne to Lonsdale ; laid tenderly in 
the old graveyard there by Sir Ralph and the 
fether; with no derk, clergyman, or service, 
whatsoever. 

When Jane was strong enough, she walked 
over to see her babe's grave ; and found a fair 
white stone placed above it, on which were 
carved a broken lily and these words, — 

" The infant child of John Davis and Jane 
his wife." 

" Of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 



Not only the love of the poor made Harley 
disliked among the rich. His simple, uncon- 
ventional character was a perpetual source of 
conversation and disgust among the viUage 
Pharisees. 

He dressed like a game-keeper, they said; 
he shunned all female society ; he would not 
attend vestry meetings. It was a sure sign of 
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depravity, when a young man would not attend 
vestry meetings. 

They avowed, too, that he held awful atheistic 
opinions. Such assertions being grounded on 
the facts that he did not go to church, and 
supported no sectarian opinions of any kind. 
Not to belong to a clique was, according to 
them, not to be a Christian ; a man must be a 
sceptic, who did not side with either party in the 
English Establishment. 

Of a believer who has past through the dark 
shadows of the valley of doubt ; whose faith 
has been tried and purified amidst the anguish 
of disbelief; and who at length holds fast upon 
the sober convictions of reason, (professing 
nothing beyond his own capabilities of belief; 
blaming none who differ from himself; living 
in humble imitation of that Master who cast no 
stone, and who pronounced those to be with Him 
who were not against Him), — these people knew 
not. 

Sir Ralph was not a Puseyite ; not a Puritan ; 
not a Dissenter ; not even a Papist. He must 
be an Atheist. 
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And this was further proven by the cir- 
cumstance that he only relieved the temporal 
necessities of the poor, without administering to 
their spiritual ones ; that he encouraged cricket 
on a Sunday, by throwing open a portion of his 
grounds for that purpose — to the discomfiture 
of Publicans and Pharisees alike — finally, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Braithwaite, that he caused 
his chapel to be restored without a pulpit. 

It seemed strange that an Atheist should 
restore a church at all; but "Miss Fanny," 
who was well read, remembered that Voltaire 
built one. There was therefore a precedent. 

Still, no one quarrelled with Sir Ralph Harley ; 
but received his stately visit once a year with 
cordiality, his cool nod in the street with amaz- 
ing deference. Atheist or not, the Squire never 
forgot that he was lord of the nianor ; the Rector, 
that he had two fat livings in his gift, the 
ladies, that he was unmarried. 

Perhaps, out of their charity, they remained 
on good terms with him, in the hope of one 
day converting him from his ways. 

Mr. Vincent was the person amongst them all 
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towards whom Sir Ralph showed the least distaste- 
A threadbare coat was in itself a mute appeal to 
Har]ey, even when it cavered an Anglican curate. 
An earnestness^^ too, about this young man 
moved him, totally as he dissented from the 
curate's opinions ; so, occasionally, when 
they met in the lanes, Sir Ralph would walk 
with him for an hour or two, also twice a year 
ask him to dinner ; honours never accorded to 
anyone in the village but Mr. Vincent. 

When not speaking of the poor, the subject 
dearest to this young divine was his own per- 
secutions. And to these, Harley would listen 
with a dry enjoyment of the deadly feuds 
between these minnows and tritons of orthodoxy. 

Although Vincent had succeeded in awakening 
a mediaeval flame in the bosoms of all the young 
ladies, even the farmers' daughters, and induced 
these fair beings, to the number of thirteen, to 
attend matins daily and embroider his stoles, 
the mass of the people, as is invariably the case, 
were decidedly anti-tractarian, and opposed all 
retrograde innovations with zeal. The female 
leader of the opposition was Mrs. Greely ; her 
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supporter, Miss Fanny. And both these tart 
women led Mr. Vincent a life which, judging 
from his own accounts, bordered closely upon 
martyrdom. 

The curate, formerly himself an evangelical, 
had been often written about to the bishops 
for his * calvinistic ' opinions; but the ladies 
knew the doctrines of his staunch old lordship 
too well to address him respecting Vincent — a 
high churchman. They could, however, report 
him to a broad-church rural dean for scraping 
the screen and font. They cotild write long 
letters about him to the " Concord," headed 
^*More Idolatry, or Cornish Curates.*' They 
could kneel, when they ought to sit, and stand 
upright, when they ought to bend ; they could 
turn to the west, instead of turning to the east 
in the services. And all this, and more they did. 
Vincent, however, published letters in the 
" Watchman " in return ; shaved his crown ; 
kngthened his coat-tails ; carried a black book 
ever under his arm; and assumed all other 
tokens of unflinching martyrdom. And Sir 
Ralph was not slow in perceiving that this 
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small combat was the salt of the little man's 
life. His persecutions were his pleasure. 
Perceiving this, he rather wearied of Mr. Vin- 
cent, and of his trials too. 



Thus, with slender human interest in it, 
passed Harley's life till he was eight-and-twenty. 

He remained at Lonsdale, feeling it was 
his duty to be there. The wandering life of 
the continent, which suited him better, he had 
for ever relinquished. Human intercourse he 
had none. Books were his intellectual com- 
panions : his horse and dog, his animal ones. 
For his physical energies he found vent in out- 
door employment, in boating and field sports, 
for which his boyish love had never cooled. 
Ambition was over, dead, years ago : love also, 
as he believed. He never looked at a pretty 
face when it chanced to come across him, with- 
out experiencing a certain sensation that he 
was young and human ; but it quickly passed. 
He would never marry a woman who did not 
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love him ; no woman ever would love him ; 
mere passion, undignified by love, belonged not 
to Harley's nature. So he lived a hermit, 
a cynic, until one soft April afternoon. 
Then— 

Like everybody else, Sir Ralph had heard 
rumours of the mysterious Frenchwoman at the 
Magnolias. Once he met her in the village, and 
looked the other way. Twice he had descried 
her at a distance in the lanes, and turned his 
horse in an opposite du'ection. He pictured 
her — Heaven knows why ! — as a coffee-coloured, 
swarthy foreigner of three-and-thirty, with black 
eyes, h, la Chinoise, and a yellow bonnet. The 
image of this Countess aggrieved him. '* He 
disliked all women, but he hated ugly ones. 
She would spoil the whole fresh moorland, of 
a summer morning, with her cursed French 
face.'' 

On the soft April afternoon aforesaid, Harley, 
in his usual style of dress, was wandering through 
the woods, his gun in his hand, when, suddenly, 
through a vista of radiant green buds, he beheld 
•—there, in the sacred precincts of Lonsdale, 
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where female foot never trod — two women: 
young in appearance, and well-drest. 

He watched them grimly, as in their uncon* 
cern they plucked primroses and blue-bells, wood 
anemones and cowslips, watched them sit down 
upon some felled trees and leisurely survey their 
spoils. Then he called to one of his work people, 
who chanced to be passing close at hand, and 
bade him go and turn " those women " out im- 
mediately. 

" Why, Sir Ralph," said the man hesitatmg, 
'^ 'tis the foring lady 1 She as nursed my Mary 
through the fever. And that be Miss Thornton 
along wi' her. However, I'll tell them Lonsdale 
ain't free, like, to strangers." 

The French countess ! that bug-bear of Har- 
ley's imagination 1 The blood mounted up to 
his face with indignation. He would speak to 
her himself; he would put speedy end to her in- 
roads upon Lonsdale. And he approached, not 
in the least shy of the orange virago whoni he 
proposed discountenancing 

Upon the soft velvet of the woods his stepa 
passed unheard, and neither of the ladies ap- 
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peared conscious of bis approach, until he stood 
close beside them. Then, a fresh-faced young 
thing looked up with a start, and exclaimed, 
" La !" 

"You are trespassing," said Ralph, shortly, 
accosting this young woman, (who pinched her 
companion's arm and remarked, " Oh, good- 
ness !") " and will be pleased to leave this park 
at once." 

" The nasty, ugly wretch !" audibly whispered 
the person he addressed. " Estelle, what in the 
world shall we do ?" 

Whereupon, the person called Estelle threw 
back her veil and looked up into Harley's face. 

Reader, in a wayside Italian church, did you 
ever suddenly come upon a Madonna of 
Raphael's, smiling serene among surrounding 
tinseled rubbish? Travelling through dark 
northern fir-woods, has a golden glimpse of sun- 
lit landscape broken unexpectedly upon your 
sight ? Have you ever, among a foreign crowd, 
6een one who brought to mind some long-buried, 
long-forgotten face of home? Any of these 
emotions would faintly picture the astonishment 
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of Harley at this moment. He started back a 
step; he coloured'; he stammered an apology; 
he took his hat off to the ground. 

This the tawny foreigner; the middle-aged 
adventuress ! This delicately pale, still youthful 
woman, with great dark eyes, low brow, and 
childlike features I 

" We did not know that we were intruding," 
said a gentle voice, " and we are doing no 
harm." 

*^ Oh, the dreadful man 1 and the dogs ! and 
the gun !" cried the first speaker. " Come away, 
Estelle, do, and leave the nasty flowers." 

" Upon whom are we trespassing ?" said the 
elder lady, as she slowly rose, and with a half- 
smile that completed Harley 's distraction. 

" This is Lonsdale,*' he answered, tersely. 

"And you are one of Sir Ralph Harley's 
gamekeepers ? Well, we will take care not to 
intrude upon your master again." 

" Madam,'' said Ralph, with the resolution of 
despair, " I am Ralph Harley. I did not know,*' 
he added, " I mean to say — I entreat of you — to 
come to Lonsdale as often as you choosci and—- 
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in short — ^favour me by looking upon it — ^as 
your own property — ^for the future." 

A singular introduction enough 1 Ending in 
Harley's walking home with these ladies ; calling 
to inquire for them the next day, and the next. 
Ending by signally changing the lives of two 
persons in this wicked world. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Over the small domain of the Magnolias, 
the early sun shone fair on the morning 
succeeding Mrs. Braithwaite's tea-party. Glis- 
tened on every leaf in its garden, with light as 
tender as though their owner had been orthodox, 
English, and visited ; lit up the pale face of that 
suspected lady herself, while she stood among 
her flowers, with kiss as warm as he would 
have accorded to the Spartan front of Mrs. 
Greely, the chaste cheek of Miss Fanny, or even 
the ruby visage of the Reverend Thomas Braith- 
waite. 

How well it is for us that nature is no dis- 
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cerner of persons, and that Heaven's sunlight 
shines on those who are fallen too low for hu- 
man excellence to stoop to ! 

Although only eight o'clock, the Countess 
and Miss Thornton have been some time 
among their flowers ; and at this moment, 
little knowing how rancorously they were dis- 
cussed last night at the clerical tea-table, are 
forming plans for the long summer day before 
them, as they stand side by side in the morning 
sun. 

So seen, they form a pleasant picture, these 
two young women; Miss Blanche in a white 
frock, and with a large basket on her arm, 
wherein lies a heap of fresh-cut flowers; the 
Countess, also, in some light summer dress, but 
with a heavy black veil thrown over her head, 
which falls and partially conceals her neck and 
shoulders. 

Blanche is short and fair, and very plump. 
Her complexion is that of a peach, quite tempt- 
ing in its excessive pinkness and peach-like 
texture. Her eyes look equally well downcast 
under their white lids, or upturned in their 
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most ingenuous blue. As she grows older, I 
would not vouch for her figure being graceful ; 
but at sixteen it is remarkably attractive. The 
open, falling sleeves display round, rather short 
arms, dimpled reddish hands, and fingers that 
are decidedly not taper. Youthful arms are 
they, nevertheless; young soft hands, such as 
no one would object to press ; and their owner 
altogether is of a style that, I suppose, will, in 
spite of criticism, continue to be approved as 
long as the world lasts, although the white 
teeth are displayed by too wide a mouth, and 
the nose is positively and irremediably a celes- 
tial one. 

Estelle — you know her, reader, although the 
village ladies do not — is taller by a headland- 
shoulders than Miss Thornton, and about as 
unlike that young person as a stately Wovence 
rose is unlike a butter-cup. Her complexion, 
always pale, is now unvaried by the slightest 
shade of colour ; her dark eyes have, as the 
young churchman, Vincent, observed, a painful 
intensity in their regard ; the clear-cut mouth 
has gained a trick of quivering while she speaks ; 
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the voice, so full of life once, is changed, low, and 
spiritless. 

Youth may still be noted in the satin-like 
skin, the brilliant, glossy hair, the delicate 
hands, the supple roundness of figure; but 
from manner and expression it has wholly fled. 
You feel that upon this woman more than the 
legitimate sorrows of three-and-twenty years 
(and, God knows ! they can enfold sufficient) 
have been brought to bear ; and that if, as sug- 
gested by the Trelose Inquisition, she has 
tasted the forbidden sweets of life, she has 
eaten likewise of the tree of knowledge and 
found it bitter. 

I have said that it is a fair summer morning. 
Yellow light in the heavens, light upon the 
wet flowers, on the masses of thick foliage, on 
the dark refreshed earth. The faint shade 
cast upon the turf by the acacias is more 
a reflection than a shadow; the garden-lilies 
are upturned in such a bath of sunlight that 
one can see the inmost depths of their golden 
hearts. Roses send forth their warm, ruddy 
sweetness; jessamines fill the air with their 
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subtler, more subdued fragrance ; carnations ex- 
hale their spicy breaths ; the magnolia unlocks 
her ivory palaces of voluptuous odour. It 
is a summer morning in a Cornish flower 
garden. 

" What a day this will be, Blanchie !" said 
the Countess, "a day for real summer enjoy- 
ment." 

Miss Thornton proposed that they should 
occupy it by walking over to Crowan, their 
nearest market-town. "We have three miles 
of dusty road each way,'* she added, " and only 
the High street of Crowan as a reward, but 
still, that is better than nothing." 

" As you like, Blanchie. To my taste, on 
such a day as this, Lonsdale woods, or the open 
moor where we can get the distant view of 
the sea, would be better. Or the river bank, 
Blanche! You could take your sketch-book, 
I my work, and we would have a long uninter- 
rupted day — " 

"Like every other day of our lives this 
summer. No, Estelle, I hold for Crowan. I 
want a bonnet, and you want some stuff for 
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the poor, and we shall at least have a chance 
of meeting some one. Mr. Vincent, perhaps, 
and dreadful as he is, he breaks one's thoughts 
a little.'' 

"You are getting tired of our loneliness, 
Miss Thornton." 

Miss Thornton did not deny the charge; 
but, yawning audibly, proposed that they 
should return to the house, as she wanted her 
breakfast. When requisite, she could be an 
enthusiastic admirer of nature and flowers; but 
in completely private life was as indifferent to 
them, and as fond of her meals, as any person 
I ever met with. 

" Poor dear child !" said the Countess, " you 
must be famished. We have been in the open 
air for a whole hour, and you have had nothing 
but a few peaches and one slice of bread since 
you got up." 

And the ladies walked back towards the 
cottage, in one of those pretty attitudes demon- 
strative of female affection, and which are so 
especially commendable when the beauty of 
each happens to be in such opposing style as 
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sets oflf that of her friend. Just as they reached 
the window of the sitting-room, where Miss 
Blanche descried with satisfaction that breakfast 
was ready waiting, a sudden ring came at the 
front door-bell. 

" Sir Ralph !'' she exclaimed, turning red. 
. *' I know it is his ring. He never came so early 
before. What in the world can he want, Es- 
telle r 

"We don't know that it is Sir Ralph," 
replied the Countess quietly. 

"And who else could it be? none of the 
common people ring at the front-gate, Mr. 
Vincent and the Rector, our only other acquain- 
tance, are clergymen; and they never get up 
early.'* 

Miss Blanche was correct in her surmise. 
In another minute, Harley appeared in the 
sitting-room, and came out through the open 
window to join them. 

" Blanche was right," said Estelle, giving him 
her hand. " She maintained that it was you, in 
spite of my doubts upon the subject," 

" You did not expect that I should intrude 
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upon you so early," Ralph answered ; " but — the 
fact is — I was taking my usual walk, and passed 
your house, and — " 

" Instead of your oflfering excuses, we should 
give you thanks. Blanchie was just expatiating 
upon the loneliness of our long days," 

" Miss Blanche ! ah, yes — how do you do ?" 
and Sir Ralph, suddenly recollecting her pre- 
sence, took the fat little hand which had been 
held ready ever since he appeared. " I hope you 
are very well. Miss Thornton." 

Miss Thornton was very well, and very glad 
to see him ; and her blue eyes said so, eloquently, 
to the young baronet ; who, however, gave no 
signs of response to their tenderness, rather 
keeping his own upon the face of the Countess, 
and paying slight attention to Blanche's pretty 
remarks concerning the morning, and the flowers, 
and the great surprise Sir Ralph had occasioned 
them. 

"You must settle an important point 
for us," said Estelle, when they had en- 
tered, and were beginning breakfast. " We 
have been making plans for this long sum- 
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mer day, and are at variance in our ideas of 
enjoyment/* 

" So I should imagine," Ralph remarked, 
drily. " Miss Thornton's inclination led — 
whither ?" 

" Well, I proposed going to Crowan, before 
you came, Sir Ralph ; but now I think the best 
thing would be to walk down to the village." 

" For pleasure, Blanche ?" the Countess asked. 

" Certainly. I know as well as though I had 
heard them, how the Braithwaites and all those 
people gossip about our knowing Sir Ralph, It 
would give me real pleasure to walk past the 
Rectory, taking his arm, and looking at their 
faces when we met them." 

" Leave me at home, Blanche. These excel- 
lent people regard me quite strangely enough 
when we appear by ourselves." 

" Leave me, too," added Harley. " I never 
go near any of those atrocious women, except at 
Christmas and Easter; and, happily, this is 
August." 

" The village is stupid and detestable, I know," 
said Miss Blanche, " but it is all we have/' 
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" And you think it better to tease your own 
Rector than nobody," added Estelle, " Come, 
Blanchie, for once let me plan the day. A long, 
quiet one by the river-side. Sir Ralph bearing 
us company to read aloud, while we sketch or 
work." 

" / have a proposal to make," said Harley, 
sententiously. 

" A la bonne heure !" cried Miss Blanche. 
" Anything but that eternal river-bank." 
. " You have promised me a dozen times, at 
least, to come to Lonsdale, and have never ful- 
filled your word. This is the very day for your 
visit. We can rest by the open windows of the 
picture-gallery while the sun is high, dine under 
the cedar-trees, and walk back slowly by starlight. 
Miss Thornton what do you say ?" 

Blanche thought the proposal charming. She 
doated on all old mansions : longed especially to 
see Lonsdale, and the chapel ! and the pictures ! 
Finally, blushed with as charming a diffidence as 
though the invitation had been extended to a 
lifetime, not a day. 
, Although they had only known Sir Ralph a 
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few months, Blanche had quite made up her mind 
that he must admire her extremely. She bad 
always been considered pretty ; Estelle, who spoilt 
her in everything, thought her lovely ; she 
thought herself lovely. It was natural that 
Harley should think so, too. Indeed, what but 
her beauty should cause him thus constantly to 
hang about them, send them flowers, lend them 
pictures, proffer them his books ? Was it not 
obvious that the poor man must be desperately in 
love — ^and with her ? The idea was satisfactory 
to Miss Blanche. 

She was fourteen when Estelle first adopted 
her. An innocent age ; but the girl had long 
before that time been to a boarding school, also 
procured novels from the circulating library at 
Crowan, and consequently, was not totally unin- 
formed on the subjects of money and marriage. 
She thought Sir Ralph the ugliest man she had 
ever seen in her life, certainly the most uninte- 
resting one. But he was the owner of a good 
estate, and of two thousand a-year ; and from the 
windows of her own bed-room, Miss Thornton's 
eyes had of late dwelt, with frequent complacence^ 
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upon the broad extent of Lonsdale, while she 
dreamed, as many such youthful creatures do 
dream, even at sixteen. 

" The Countess is silent," went on Harley 

" I am afraid the walk will be too long this 
day/' 

" But I can take you a short way through 
the woods," answered Ralph. I believe the 
whole scheme was premeditated, the cold dinner 
prepared at the very time he proposed it all with 
such seeming unconcern. "If we cross the 
common at the end of your garden, we can reach 
Lonsdale in five minutes, and enter it through 
the fir plantation." 

" I remember," said Estelle. " That was the 
path by which Blanche and I made our entrance 
on the day when you turned us out as marauders." 

" That day," began Ralph quickly, " which 
for me — well. Countess, you refuse to visit me 
again? The remembrance of your churlish 
welcome rankles still." 

There was a little hesitation; then Harley 
gained his point. For dear Blanche's sake, the 
Ciountess, no doubt, thought it right to afford 
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him some eDCouragement, and in half an hour 
they were on their way to Lonsdale. 

The morniDg was so hot, and there were so 
many interruptions from Miss Thornton's ad- 
miration respectiDg wild-flowers and shady lanes, 
that their progress was slow, and it was already 
noon when they first came in sight of the house. 

" What a dear old place it is V* cried Blanche, 
rapturously. " With its dark grey towers and 
mullioned windows, and terraces, and — ^things. 
I do so delight in these immensely old houses. 
Sir Ralph." 

'' Indeed ! I should have thought a place like 
Lonsdale must appear in the light of a dungeon 
to any one so gay and foud of human faces as 
Miss Thornton. You don't know what it is 
during six months of the year." 

" Oh, but the nice old vaulted rooms and all 
that must be so interesting to live in ! one never 
could feel dull. What is the date of Lonsdale, 
I wonder V" 

" Ask no questions yet, Miss Thornton. I 
warn you that you will hear enough concerning 
the house when you reach it ; antiquarianism is 
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rather a taste of mine, you must know. See, 
the Countess is already turning away her face 
from my gloomy house, as though the distant 
view of the moors pleased her better.'' 

"Lonsdale makes Estelle triste," cried 
Blanche. " She told me, one day, that it re- 
minded her of some horrid old castle where she 
ionce lived in France. Didn't you, Estie ?" 

The remark came artlessly forth. But Miss 
Thornton appeared nowise surprised at the dark 
shade which crossed Estelle's face at her words, 
or at the faltering voice in which she attempted 
to reply. Either this young creature was too 
much accustomed to such sudden changes in 
her friend's demeanour to notice them, or too 
unsuspicious herself to attach any meaning to 
the same. 

" I forgot what I was saying when I men- 
tioned France," she whispered to Harley, as the 
Countess walked quickly on before. " It never 
does to speak of her past life to dear Estie. 
The slightest allusion to old days affects her as 
you see. Perhaps out of love for her poor 
husband — who knows ?" 
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Sir Ralph answered somewhat stiffly, that he 
was not aware the Countess D'Alembert had a 
husband. 

" She has had one, though, I suppose !" said 
Miss Blanche with a laugh, '* or how could she 
be the Countess D'Alembert? Sometimes I 
think he must be dead," she ran on carelessly. 
" Sometimes I think the mysterious Frenchman 
who visits us twice a year must be the Count, 
after all. What do you think ?" 

" I have not the pleasure of any Frenchman's 
acquaintance, Miss Thornton," answered Harley 
shortly, "and can oflfer no opinion upon the 
subject." 

" Oh ! but of course you have heard about 
him ? I am sure all the village must talk of 
such a horrid-looking creature visiting at a house 
where there is no gentleman. I do hope, Sir 
Ralph," with affectionate concern, " that he is 
not Estie's husband ; for he does not look like 
a gentleman — even a French one; and she 
always seems so wretched after his visits, poor 
dear thing ! and will walk up and down the 
garden till past midnight without a bonnet, 
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talking to herself, and — Dearest Estelle, have 
mercy on us, pray ! I cannot rush down 
the hill at such a frightful pace as you are 
doing !" 

They had now reached the lawn, which sloped 
down towards the house upon the south side ; 
and Sir Ralph, after leading them to a group of 
immense cedar trees which stood before the 
principal doorway, proposed that they should 
stop there for awhile and rest under the shade. 

The Countess seated herself in silence; 
Blanche took off her hat, shook down her fair 
hair, and arranged an attitude ; Ralph stretched 
himself full-length on the grass, lit his cigar, 
and looked at neither of them. Possibly he 
was thinking over the singular intelligence 
just imparted to him by Miss Thornton. 

" What a charming picture we should make !'* 
cried that young lady. " Estelle's southern-look- 
ing face on which a single ray of light . falls 
through the dark cedars, I with my white dress 
and long Saxon ringlets, the grey walls of Lons- 
dale for a back-ground, and Sir Ralph, like a 
preux chevalier, at our feet. Speak, Estelle, if 
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you have done being sentimental — ^iare we not 
picturesque ?" 

" The Countess may be sentimental, Miss 
Blanche, but you are strangely imaginative this 
morning, if I can awaken any resemblance in 
your mind to a preux chevalier 1" 

"The idea is not generally connected with 
a shooting-coat and cigar, I must confess,'' 
said Estelle ; evidently forcing herself to 
quit her own thoughts and join in the conver- 
sation. 

" Go on, madam," said Ralph ; " nor with 
a face like Ralph Harley's." 

" And why not ?" asked Miss Blanche. " I 
dare say you are very like some of your armoured 
ancestors, whom we shall presently see in the 
picture gallery." 

" I am ; — curiously like some of them 1 For 
centuries, ours has been the plainest family in the 
whole of Cornwall — and that is saying a good 
deal !" 

" Oh, Sir Ralph ! how can you ?" began Miss 
Thornton ; but he was looking so full at Estelle 
that he never heard her; and the CountesSi 
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feeling herself called upon to say something, 
made some general remarks about beauty to the 
effect that it signified little, that indeed it was so 
general a term no two persons could agree as to 
its meaning, that mere beauty of feature was 
nothing, — and so on. 

" Countess,'* interrupted Sir Ralph, " pray, do 
not say all this out of consideration for me. 
With your knowledge of life, it is quite impos- 
sible that you can believe one word of it. A 
handsome face, either in a man or woman, pos- 
sesses more real power than any intellectual 
endowment in the world. 1 detest ugly people 
myself. There is not a looking-glass in Lons- 
dale.'' 

(" Morbid vanity is his weak point, poor 
man !" thought Blanche. " We make a note 
thereupon.") 

" I never meant to say that I don't admire 
mere beauty," said the Countess ; " but I do 
mean sincerely, that features without a regular 
line in them can interest me more, through 
their expression, than any perfectly handsome 
face where no such expression exists, A beau- 
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tifiil face without Intellect ranks very low in my 
estimation." 

" And in mine," echoed Blanche ; " dear 
Estelle, you express my opinion so exactly !" 

Sir Ralph listened complacently to them 
both ; then returned his cigar to his mouth, and 
smoked in silence for a few minutes. 

" How stands the case, Countess/' he resumed, 
" when beauty and intellect are combined ? Do 
not tell me that you would rather have the 
intellect alone !" 

"No," said Estelle, simply. "Of course, 
there are some rare instances where all good 
gifts are united ; and then — " 

" And then ?" 

"Well," with a half-sigh, "how often does 
one meet with such perfection ? once, perhaps, in 
a life-time !" 

" And this once ?" 

" Answer for yourself, Sir Ralph. You may 
have known more perfect people than I have 
done." 

It was a pretty opening for a compliment, 
but Harley, instead of paying one, threw 
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away the remainder of his cigar and began to 
whistle. 

"I have read," remarked Miss Thornton, 
looking up as she spoke at the intricate tracery 
over-head, " that the form of hand is inherited 
in some families from father to son, more 
remarkably than the contour of countenance. 
It was in that little Italian treatise on the hand, 
that we read together, Estelle ; and in another 
part, 1 remember, it said that beauty of character 
might be more truly represented by a well-shaped 
hand than by fair features," 

The remark ought undoubtedly to have 
flattered Sir Ralph, who possessed one of those 
hands you see represented in Vandyck's pictures, 
and meet with so rarely in common life. Hands, 
whose perfection of outline and slender fingers 
were only equalled by their beauty of colour, by 
the dark yet delicate skin, through which the 
sinuous blue veins were distinctly visible. 

He did not reply to Blanche ; but the blood 
rose for a moment to his cheek as he glanced at 
£stelle. 

*^ You need not ask dear Estie's opinion. Sir 
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Riilph/' erica Miss Thornton. " She is in the 
douds nguin, and hears nothing." 

In truth, the Countess was gazing up intently 
at tho sky, with an expression upon her face 
that plainly told how little she had listened to 
the conversation. 

Sir Ralph started up from the grass in a 
second. Said it was intolerably hot ; he de* 
titsted the smell from the cedars; he felt as 
though he hud got a sun-stroke ; then, without 
even asking them to follow, walked abruptly 
off towards the house. 

** Is he quite mad, my dear ?" remarked Miss 
Blanche, ** or was that intended for an invitation 
to us, do you suppose ? How morbidly vain he 
is about his appearance 1" 

** Vain I my dear Blanche, call him eccentric, 
anything in the world you like ; but not vain. 
Imngine a man with his face possessing a spark 
of vanity !" 

** His face ! Oh, I like that ; after all you 
said just now about not noticing beauty^ Madame 
EstcUe 1 I maintain that he is extremely vain. 
How he coloured up, when I spoke of his hands !" 
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^^Did he? And why should this make him 
colour ? Are his hands well shaped ?" 

"Do you mean to say you have never re- 
marked them ?" 

"Never. You must remember, Blanche, 
I don't observe Sir Ralph as attentively as 
you do." 

Blanchie began to sing. "Perhaps you 
don*t/' she remarked after a minute or two. 
" But I am by no means sure what any of us 
mean just at present." 

"I am certain of one thing/' said the 
Countess, " which is, that the heat out of doors 
is intolerable. Also, that Sir Ralph is so absent 
he will forget all about us for the remainder 
of the day, unless we take upon ourselves to 
follow him. Let us go, dear ; it will certainly 
be cooler inside than here." 

And Miss Thornton quickly assenting, they 
crossed the lawn, and entered the house by the 
same door through which Sir Ralph had dis- 
appeared. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

The utter silence of the old house was the 
^ first thing that struck them both upon their 
entrance. 

" It might be one of those fairy castles where 
the people have slept for a hundred years," said 
Estelle. '^ Lying in this strange stillness in the 
broad noon-day !" 

" It smells musty/' said Miss Thornton, who 
could never get xup sentiment without an 
audience, '* and wants painting. Look through 
the door on your left. Is that great dark 
vault the banqueting hall we have heard so 
much about ?" 
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The Countess looked and admired the haU, 
which was Sir Ralph's especial pride. Admired 
its oriel window, oaken roof, panelled screen, 
dais, armour, and banners. But none of these 
things were to Miss Thornton's taste. 

"What a hideous old den it is!" she re- 
marked, after standing for a few minutes or so 
in the door-way. "Such a poverty-struck air 
about the place ! and no servants about, or 
anything. Why on earth don't they get rid 
of this rubbish, and have it fitted up clean 
and new? I don't believe the roof is water- 
tight !" 

"Oh, hush! Blanche, — some one may be 
within hearing," said Estelle hastily ; " I think 
this hall perfectly charming. Let us look 
closer at that curious old screen." 

" What can it all be like in winter ?" mused 
Miss Thornton. " The rain dribbling through 
the roof, the wind moaning among those death- 
like cedars ! If it were not for the name of 
Lonsdale, I would much rather live in the 
Smiths' house at Crowan. Come, Estelle, we 
will reserve oiu: enthusiasm about carvings, 
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please, untfl Sir Ralph is by to hear. Let 
us see where that rickety staircase will take 
us." 

They ascended one of the broad flights of loo 
stairs which led up from either side of the dais; 
and, when they reached the top landing, saw 
through a half-open door a long vista of dimly- 
lighted rooms. 

" Oh," cried Miss Blanche, " this is where h» 
lives, I suppose. How old fashioned the furni- 
ture looks ! do you think the damask would be 
worth dyeing ?" — and entering the first room, 
she began to feel the chairs and curtains ; then 
pronounced them " moth-eaten." 

"We had better not go any further," said 
Estelle, drawing back. 

But Miss Thornton had no delicate scruples 
whatever, and made her way resolutely through 
several of the apartments, examining the furni- 
ture as she went on ; speculating upon the worth 
of every thing, and longing to meet a servant 
whom she could question respecting the family 
wealth. 

" This must be the picture-gallery," remarked 
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Estelle ; ** and those the ancestors you were in- 
quiring about on the lawn, Blanche." 

" I should say so ; by their hideousness. Oh ! 
Estelle, look at that old wretch in armour! 
Sir Ralph's nose and mouth exactly." 

And Miss Thornton became so amused with 
her own liveliness, that she never cast a glance 
towards the centre-window; where— concealed 
within the deep embrasure — stood Harley, look- 
ing somewhat abstracted, certainly, but quite ca^ 
pable of attending to what was going on. 

" I never heard of plainness being carried on 
from generation to generation before," she pro- 
ceeded ; " and such plainness !" 

Harley was not a man likely to listen ; but 
still he paused for Estelle's answer, before show- 
ing himself. 

" I never think of Sir Ralph's plainness, when 
I am with him," she said quietly. " His intel- 
lectual expression and singular charm of voice, 
make me forget everything else." 

"You have found your way, ladies, then," 
cried Ralph suddenly, (his face radiant), "I 
must apologize for my rudeness in leaving you." 
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They both turaed in surprise; Miss Thorn- 
ton scarlet, Estelle smiling. " I am dreadfully 
forgetful," he went on ; " and when a fit of 
absence comes upon me, I recollect nothing for 
hours. If I had not suddenly caught sight of 
Miss Thornton's white dress, I should doubtless 
have remained in my dreams for the remainder 
of the day." 

" Perhaps he heard nothing after all," Blanche 
thought ; and she began boldly to praise Lons- 
dale and the park, and the hall, and the pictures, 
with great warmth and volubility. 

^'I am delighted you are so pleased, Miss 
Thornton," said Harley, with a low bow. " What 
do you think of my ancestors, whose effigies you 
see in such abundance ?" 

" Oh, so very interesting — yes. The old cos- 
tume — and such a strong family likeness !" 

" Sit down by the open window. Miss Blanche. 
You will be the fairest picture here, with the 
blue moors for your background, and this 
crimson curtain as an accessory to the white 
dress and lily- skin. [So — I admire my new 
picture immensely 1" In proof of which he 
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joins Estelle, who is examining the portraits, 
and leaves Miss Thornton trying to decide 
whether she will be mistress of Lonsdale, or 
not. 

"Well, Countess, what is the verdict? we 
are a hopelessly plain people, are we not ?'* 

"Most of you, Sir Ralph; but there are 
some handsome faces." 

" Even here ! Show me one that you consider 
so. 

"That fair-haired boy opposite, with the 
purple velvet dress, and falling collar." 

" He died early. Another." 

" That girl with blue eyes." 

" A bride of seventeen. She died a year after 
her marriage; of the 'drooping sickness,' our 
record says — of a broken heart, I suspect. A 
great many brides in our family have died within 
a year." 

" You should not mention such coincidences. 
Sir Ralph." 

" Why not ? if a woman really loved me, 
(very unlikely that. Countess), she would be 
callous to a hundred precedents ; if she did not, 
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I would infinitely prefer not having her for my 
wife. Tbat dark-eyed young woman at whom 
you are now looking, is a strong warning to her 
descendants not to take unwilling brides.*' 

The colour started in a moment to Estelle's 
cheek. 

" Let me hear her story," she said. 

'^ It is not a pleasant one, Countess. I would 
rather my wife should die of a broken heart, 
than comport herself after the fashion of Madam 
Beatrice Harley, my great-great-aunt." 

'^ It is a lovely face," said Estelle, continuing 
to gaze with interest at the picture. "Some- 
thing about the great sad eyes reminds me 
of the expression in Guido's picture of the 
Cenci.'' 

" I have often seen the resemblance ; nor is 
the story utterly dissimilar. My ancestress, at 
sixteen, was forced into a marriage with a man 
she loathed — ^you see him there 1 Look at his 
coarse sensual features by the side of her refined 
and noble ones 1 She lived with him two years^ 
bore him no children, and then — '' 

" Go on." 
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" Murdered him, Countess ; gave him a po- 
tion, after which he never ill-used her more. 
There was some lover in the case, of course ; 
but our history is vague as to what became of 
her hereafter. Most likely the other gentleman 
was shy of approaching her after the disappear- 
ance of the husband, and so — Good God ! 
Madam, are you ill ?" 

She was so pale that he believed her to be 
fainting; and caught h^ hastily in his arms. 
But she shrunk away with a gesture of con- 
scious shame, that afterwards returned to his 
recollection with singular significance. 

"That was a dark story, Sir Ralph," she 
fidtered, turning from him towards the wall. 

*' Too dark. Countess ; and you too sensitive 
even to hear of such things. Let us pass on 
from Madam Beatrice." 

But Estelle lingered. '* It is a soft young 
face," she repeated, half aloud. " There is no 
cruelty in its expression." 

" Which makes the case worse, does it not ? 
I imagine her one of those handsome, false, 
cdd-blooded women^ who could smile in a 
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husband's face upon the night she murdered 
him/' 

" You are very harsh.*' 

" Upon her, — ^yes. The frailties of some of 
my progenitors' wives I can be most lenient to, 
but not her's. If he had ill-used her, and she 
had been unfaithful to him — " 

« WeU— what then ?" 

'' One might imagine the depth of her temp- 
tation, and impute the guilt to him. But cruelty 
for ever puts a woman beyond the reach of 
sympathy." 

" Ah !" 

" That was a terrible sigh, Countess ! — ^waste 
no more feeling upon Madam Beatrice. In 
spite of what you said to-day about beauty, you 
see that one lovely, worthless woman interests 
you more than a whole room^ full of common- 
place virtuous people !" 

" Not her beauty only, but her history, and 
— and — your harsh judgment upon her. Sir 
Ralph. You speak of irresistible temptation in 
one case — can you allow of none in hers ? Don't 
you know that for a nature— high, proud, reso- 
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lute — the temptation would be, not to dishonour 
her tyrant, but to be rid of him ? Can you 
not imagine how, in some moment when her 
bondage pressed too closely upon her, she smote 
instinctively at the chain which bound her, and 
was free ? Oh, Sir Ralph ! condemn her guilt, 
but allow her temptation — " 

" What is the Countess getting so eloquent 
about ?'* cried out Miss Blanche. " You have 
got quite a colour, dear Estelle/* 

" I have something that I wish to show you. 
Countess," whispered Sir Ralph, " if we could 
only persuade Miss Thornton to remain quietly 
here without us. You will not have the cruelty 
to leave your throne. Miss Blanche ?" turning 
towards her. " We are admiring you im- 
mensely all this time. Do remain there while I 
show the Countess my study ; there is nothing 
in it that you would care to see." 

And, opening a panelled door, Sir Ralph 
made Estelle accompany him from the gallery, 
fervently hoping Blanche would have the kind- 
ness not to follow them. 

His study was a small octagonal room (the 
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room which, years ago, had been his and Cuth- 
bert's) and was comfortably furnished. The 
walls were covered witli books; books and 
papers lay on the table ; by the window a very 
old Scotch terrier sat, lazily happy, in the 
sun. 

"This is your room, Sir Ralph,*' said Es- 
telle ; '^ how cheerful and home-like it looks !'' 

"It is my favourite one,*' replied Harley; 
" the one where all my happiest hours at home 
have been past. Tell me how you like the 
view from my window/' 

The woods of Lonsdale were rippling in their 
afternoon glory; the old garden, with its ter- 
races and pleached hedges, lay basking in the 
hot sunshine ; while, close against the house, the 
vivid green of the dry moat gave pleasant 
brightness to the picture. 

Estelle praised the view, and then, seating 
herself beside the window, unloosened her 
bonnet and leant out her face towards the wind 
that stirred up faintly from the distant moors. 
The sunlight gave almost a purple radiance 
to her hair, as she sat thus; the pale, rich 
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green of a vine, that hung down round the 
window set forth its lustrous shadows in broad 
relief. 

Ralph thought of the Fomarina. 

But the flush of life, the merry archness of 
the Italian's face was wanting here ; and, 
oddly enough, the very absence of that which 
charmed him, six years ago, appeared a positive 
beauty in his eyes at present. Estelle looked 
to him like a lily pale from its own purity; 
like a marble saint above a grave; like a 
Madonna, white from holy sorrows, with this 
gold light around her face. Looked to him 
like all those sacred things, such men as Harley 
invariably imagine their idols to be — ^while they 
are enshrined ! 

"You are tired," he said at last, bending 
over her. "You are first pale, then red. 
Countess. Have you walked too far? or is 
it possible that story of my strong-minded 
ancestress overcame you? Pity you have 
not a little of Miss Thornton's slowness of 
feeling !" 

^'Blanche has never awakened to deep 
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passion, and, therefore, cannot sympathize with 
it. To be innocent, is not to be devoid of 
feeling !" 

" Devoid — oh, no ! I dare say she has plenty 
of one kind or another,'' answered Ralph ; 
" but a certain bluntness of sentiment will save 
her from over-much suflfering in this life. She 
will never be subject to the temptations, sins, 
or atonements of higher natures than her own. 
Placed in the position of Madam Beatrice, she 
would have argued thus, * My husband is de- 
testable ; my position good. In getting rid of 
the one, I forfeit the other.' And she would 
have retained both." 

" Would you blame her ?" said Estelle, very 
low, and not raising her eyes to Ralph's. 

" Blame her !" he replied, " well — no ; and, 
of the two, I should certainly prefer that lady 
for my wife, whose prudence at Jeast equalled 
her distaste for myself. Happily there are 
other types of women on the earth to choose 
from. Countess. You are no more all Beatrice 
Harleys than you are all Beckys and Amelias. 
But the exceptions to that immortal classifica- 
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tion," he added, quickly, " are, I must confess, 
exceptions; as such to be treasured, Estelle — 
madam, I would say." 

" And among which do you class my little 
Blanche r 

** Well, she would herself prefer passing for 
an Amelia ; but, in my humble opinion, has not 
a few of the sterling virtues of Miss Sharp." 

" What a Rawdon you have been pleased to 
consider me," he continued, in a minute or two. 

'* Sir Ralph !" 

" Countess 1 — -I dislike the little subterfuges 
and deceits of good society. I am unused to 
them, and they are especially distasteful in con- 
junction with yourself ; so I will tell you the 
truth. You believe me to be in love with Miss 
Thornton ; I am not. That my frequent visits 
to your house are directed to that amiable and 
attractive person ; such is not the case — " 

" Sir Ralph," interrupted Estelle, warmly, " I 
consider that any man who could be fortunate 
enough to win my Blanche would have gained 
a treasure ! She is domestic, she is — " 

" Spare me, Countess. I have never been 
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fortunate in my life ; it is hard to dwell upon 
all the happiness I shall — not — attain to. My 
hopes — ** 

Remained for the present, at least, unex- 
pressed. Miss Thornton, considering that her 
admirer and her benefactress had been long 
enough in each other's society, now tapped at 
the door, opened it, and looked in playfully^ 

" May I come in. Sir Ralph?'* 

"Miss Thornton may do anything in the 
world." 

" Oh, what a dear little room ! You selfish 
bachelors — and what a lovely view! dear me. 
Sir Ralph, what a book-worm you must be ! 
Do you sit here all alone of a winter's evening ?" 

" That is my hard fate at present," replied 
Ralph ; with such undue emphasis upon those 
two last words, that Miss Blanche felt it neces- 
sary to look conscious for the next quarter of an 
hour. 

^' Don't you think his attentions are growing 
most extraordinary ?" she whispered to Estelle, 
when they were on their way down stairs. 

The Countess was silent. 
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CHAPTER V, 

So they dined under the cedars ; and when 
the shadows lengthened, Ralph led his guests 
back to the house, and showed them its rambling 
old chambers ; the * popish' chapel in the roof, 
his chapel which had given such umbrage to 
the orthodox from its want of a pulpit ; the 
library ; the state room, in which that admirable 
monarch, and first head of the church, Henry 
the Eighth, once condescended to He. All of 
which the ladies beheld with great interest. Miss 
Blanche almost with enthusiasm. 

Afterwards they returned to the gard^, and 
walked for an hour or more among its old- 
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fashioned borders, its close-clipped hedges, bow- 
ling-greens, and shady alleys. The air was rich 
with odour from peaches and carnations this 
August evening. And, as they took their 
coffee in the arched yew-walk which bounded 
the pleasaunce from the park, and watched the 
light fade from the distant line of forest, Miss 
Thornton made up her mind that Lonsdale 
might be very endurable, even with Sir Ralph 
as an encumbrance. 

She came also to various decisions respecting 
the uprooting of shrubberies, alteration of 
flower-beds, felling of old trees, and other neces- 
sary improvements about the place. Resolved, 
too, upon the houseful of people with which 
she would enliven herself the first Christmas. 
Depicted forcibly the pleasurable emotion with 
which she would patronize the BraithwaiteS, 
and ignore the very existence of Mrs. Gredy. 
" That woman shall remember her present of a 
turned silk for many a long day, when I am 
mistress of Lonsdale 1" thought Miss Blanche. 
And she was so taken up with these prospects 
of grandeur and of vengeance, that she failed to 
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notice how Sir Ralph, at that very moment, 
was presenting the Countess with a white rose, 
accompanied by some whisper that made her 
blush and turn away from him. Of a truth, 
if love for others is blind, there is one thing 
blinder on this earth — love for ourselves. 

Still, Blanche Thornton (though desirous of 
marriage) was not a fool. And during their 
homeward, starlit walk through the woods, some 
unpleasantly strong misgivings respecting Sir 
Ralph's intentions were at length thrust upon 
her mind. 

It was hard to believe that a man desperately 
in love with herself, should remain so perti- 
naciously by her friend's side — at the hour, too, 
when darkness emboldens even the most timid ; 
that he should speak to this friend in low tones 
impossible for her to overhear ; and show un- 
mistakable symptoms of temper whenever she 
attempted to interrupt the conversation. So, at 
last, inwardly pronouncing Madame D'Alembert 
to be a practised coquette, and Sir Ralph too 
mad to be worth caring about. Miss Blanche 
walked sulkily on first to pursue her own medi- 
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tations, leaving her two companions free to follow 
at their pleasure. 

" Will you not take my arm, Countess ? we 
have a long hour's walk before us, thank heaven l** 

EsteUe laid her ungloved hand upon his arm, 
and felt it tremble. " Thank you. Sir Ralph,*' 
she replied. '* I am rather tired after our long 
pleasant day — too tired to keep up with 
Blanchie, but — *' 

" Then let us walk slower-^ower still. So 
— were you ever abroad on a more fragrant 
night ? when the air was so laden^ yet fresh— 
the woods so hushed !" 

" Not of late years—'* 

" But formerly ?" he interrupted, hastily. 

^^ Yes ; formerly all summer nights were like 
this one." 

" How many years ago ?" 

*^ So many it seems a life-time. Seven, at 
least." 

" You were then sixteen. I understand ; and 
pray, Madam, how long did your dream last ?'' 

" Sir Ralph !" 

'^ Ah, you will not tell me ; and I have no 
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right to question you about the past. At least, 
say again that to-night seems like a fresh begin- 
ning of those when — when — ^^ 

"Yes?" 

"When you loved, Countess. We have 
decided once already to-day, that you and I need 
not speak according to the conventional rules of 
the world — ^banishing, that is to say, every word 
that has a direct meaning, and talking about 
what we care nothing. Whoever has past 
youth has known a sentimental passion; re- 
pented of it ; or been deceived. It is not likely, 
with your fiice and nature, that you should have 
formed an exception 1" 

''Sir Ralph," answered Estelle, with that 
little laugh most women assume when they are 
first spoken to of love ; " this is a strange sam- 
ple of the shyness you tell us about. You 
escort Blanche and me home from Lonsdale, 
and seek to turn the walk into a confessional 1" 

" Be it so. Countess. Blanche is very safely 
out of hearing. I have lost my shyness, as you 
remark— owls lose their blindness in the twi- 
light. We have an hour to pass together ; — 
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surely you would not condemn it to be spent in 
silence ?" 

'' Oh, dear no ! I like Lonsdale, Sir Ralph." 

" Do you ?" 

'' Extremely." 

"Countess, weigh your words; they may 
bear too much significance. I am in a mood 
to-night, when I could conjure out meaning even 
from this." 

"From the fact that I like Lonsdale? I 
assure you that I do, then; and its quaint 
gardens, and silent fountains, and shady courts. 
Blanche is delighted with it, too. We shall 
often invade you, I suspect, during the autumn." 

" Of course you will. Miss Thornton wants 
pictures to copy, and the light in the gallery is 
capital during the hot hours of the day. She 
can paint ; you and I read by one of the open 
windows — ^you listen, rather, while I read aloud. 
Miss Blanche's taste does not suit ours, you 
know, so we must keep out of her hearing, 
i "Dear Blanche's taste is not formed yet, 
said Estelle. "It would improve her to 
Usten." 
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" No, she will never change. She is modern, 
and likes what she should; spasms, and 
heart-utterances, and dislocated hexameters, and 
all that other young ladies like in fifty-five. 
You and I are heterodox ; and read Keats, and 
Shelley — and even Byron." 

" Suppose you repeat something to me now ? 
As Blanche disclaims to bear us company, you 
have only my bad taste to consult." 

'^ It is quite impossible to recite poetry as one 
walks. Countess; besides, it would be sheer 
waste of time. I can always repeat verses, but 
seldom talk to you alone. And you have not 
answered my question yet." 

" About what ?" 

"That subject which includes all others- 
Love 1" 

' " A subject I have so long done with," she 
answered quickly, " that I forget even how to 
speak about it now — " 

" One of whose phases you have done with, 
rather," Harley interrupted, " and its falsest one 
— ^the first. Love is no more exhaustible than 
the air we breathe, and is just as necessary fuel 
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to our existence. You have fallen into that 
common error, Madam, of believing that one 
disappointment — the forming perhaps of some 
hasty conventional tie or other— can banii^ 
passion from the whole of one's after-life. I 
thought so myself, once ; but these few months 
that I have known you have convinced me of 
my error." 

The words, the tone, were in themselves what 
young ladies term " a declaration," even from 
so fitful a man as Harley. But Estelle's 
thoughts were not of him, and she made no 
answer. Away through this summer air, away 
over this sleeping country, her thoughts were 
passing back seven years. To those nights like 
this when she had wandered in Wyke woods 
with St. Just ; hanging in mute happiness upon 
his arm ; thrilling at his famtest word ; looking 
up into his face with such timid love in the 
tremulous half-light. Now, weary, passionless^ 
world-stained, she felt herself unworthy, eyen in 
thought, to approach her own days of past 
innocence. A terrible shadow, a sleepless 
remorse, stood ever between her and them. 
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When Ae would recall the calm face of the 
young priest, she saw that of her husband — 
Eugtoe lyAlembert. 

'' Love 1" she exclaimed, suddenly, and quit* 
ting Harley's arm. " Never speak of it to me ! 
You know nothing of my past history, Sir 
Ralph, or you would feel that I, at least, must 
have done with all human affection." 

"And I repeat that you deceive yourself,'* he 
answered quickly (possessing himself again of 
her hand and forgetting to relinquish it). "Why, 
your colour went and came last night, when 
you were listening to 'Parisina;' your voice 
trembled an instant ago, when you spoke of your 
own youth. No, Countess; yours is not a 
nature ever to have done with human sympathy. 
You bestow a hundred times more than she is 
worth upon Miss Thornton, at present." 

" Ah— dear little Blanche !" said Estelle, in 
«n altered voice. " I did not speak of such love 
as I bear to her. She is like a child to me in 
my loneliness." 

" I cannot endure to hear you assume that 
maternal tone," interrupted Ralph pettishly. 
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^* Miss Thornton is almost as old as yourself; 
older in many things ; and is totally unworthy 
of all your devotion. Besides, if her own 
wishes are attained, she will undoubtedly marry. 
What shall you do then ?" 

" I shall be alone." 

" Countess, have you no friends ?" 

*' None, Sir Ralph. I write no letters, I hear 
from no one." 

" Do you believe such a life can last ? — that in 
the fulness of youth you will continue dead to 
all natural feeling, because some temporary dis- 
gust of life has made you take a thatched cottage 
in Cornwall?" 

" I may parry the question. Sir Ralph. The 
world pronounces it impossible that you should 
for ever remain a hermit and philosopher — a 
cynic of eight-and-twenty." 

" And the world is right," whispered Harley. 
"I have abandoned my false philosophy ever 



since — " 



" Oh I you wearisome people," cried out Miss 
Thornton, with a sudden sharpness, that made 
them both start round. " Discoursing of the 
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stars, while I am catching cold on the damp 
grass ! Dearest Estelle, how romantic you are 
becoming I" 

Estelle would have drawn away her hand to 
bestow it upon her friend, but Sir Ralph held it 
fast. In the indistinct light, even Miss Blanche's 
sharp eyes could not detect this movement, nor 
yet discern how often during the remainder of 
their walk, his own hand closed upon, then 
parted from, Estelle's. 

Blanche chattered, the Countess dreamed, 
Harley trod in Eden this August night. And so 
they pursued their way, until the citron smell 
from the magnolias told them that they had 
reached the cottage. Then Miss Thornton ran 
in playfully, thinking doubtless that Sir Ralph 
would follow — Estelle lingered. 

" Countess, good night." 

" You are going already ? will you not come 
in then ?" 

" Thank you. My state of mind is peaceful 
now ; it would be marred by listening to any of 
Miss Blanche's pretty nothings. Good night.'' 
He took her hand, and was startled with its 
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feverish chilL '' Tell me I may at least dream 
over our conversation of to-night — at least hope 
for the future ?'' 

She hent forward until her &ce was dose to 
his, then whispered, ** Sir Ralph, forget all— ex- 
cept that I told you I was beyond the reach of 
love, incapable of it, unworthy of it. Give me 
your friendship, while yet you can. One day, 
you will withhold that too." And she left him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

There was an odd fever in Sir Ralph's 
blood, which hindered him from sleeping 
during the entire night; and (as many wise 
men will do when in his condition) he be- 
took himself to writing long descriptions of 
his feelings. 

Of these I present a few pages to the reader, 

assuring him that if he dislikes sentiment, having 

many quires of the like still remaining from his 

own youth, he may pass them by without any 

detriment to himself or to this story. 

* * # • 

** It is a strange thing, after six years' in- 
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activity, to feel that one has once more an 
interest in life. Interest ? — let me out with the 
word — ^love. Yes; lovel I, Ralph Harley, 
at eight-and-twenty, am as much in love as any 
school-boy of nineteen. 

^* Let me prove it. I rise, I place myself by 
the open window where she sat, I touch the 
vine-branch whose tendrils smote upon her 
hair, and forthwith my own blood runs fast and 
hot, gets to my heart, and thrills there in 
the same unaccountable fashion as once it did 
for the Fornarina. Love, then, must be the 
word. Regard, admiration, do not possess this 
eccentric sympathy with one's bodily nature. 
My pulse would beat no quicker, if I found 
myself beside the unseen presence of an angd ; 
my blood remain wholly unstirred, if I pressed 
the hand of an epitome of all female virtues. 
Love! I have known it once already, and 
it turned out ill for me. 

" Yet this is not the same feeling that I bore 
the Fornai-ina. This has enduring life in it, 
that was a passing fever ; hotter, but not so 
warm. I was miserable away from that 
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woman ; yet could connect her with nothing in 
my own existence. I could plan no future 
spent with her, although an hour's parting was 
insupportable. I could never conceive of my 
love as lasting. I knew from the first (while I 
radeavoured to forget) that it was a connection 
grounded upon self-interest on one side, mere 
selfish passion on the other. A connection, 
that is to say, subject to deceit and disloyalty 
fix)m its outset ; satiety and weariness, if long 
possession, had ever brought us to the accus- 
tomed * last page ' of such romances. 

'* Consequently I was jealous of every man 
who looked at the Fornarina; jealous of her 
past, as of her future. Suspicious, while I held 
her hand ; doubting, even while she swore she 
loved me. I was her lover, yet was my strongest 
feeling concerning my own position, this; — 
that I was her enemy. I must watch her, 
doubt her, disbelieve her. On the day that 
I relaxed in vigilance, I should be deceived — 
probably sooner. And this very uncertainty 
served as fuel for such love as that. 

"But with Estelle — the very name bears 
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something of the pale star-light of her 
all these conditions of my former passion 
are reversed. Instead of looking upon our 
intercourse as a fleeting one, I view its con- 
tinuance as the sweet certainty of long years yet 
to come. She is hlent up with every hope or 
project of the future, and has lightened them 
all. That I could have an interest in life un-* 
connected with Estelle, seems impossible. I 
can bear a day's absence from her without 
impatience; years spent without her I cannot 
imagine. 

'^ And I could feel no jealousy of her ; I see 
her in her calm seclusion ; I know her as she 
now is ; that is sufficient. I care nothing for the 
past. I would rather not hear her history; 
I have no right to its particulars. If she ac- 
cepts my love, I have a right over her life from 
that day on — as long as I am faithful to her — 
but I have none over the past. 

''Nor should I be exacting for the future. 
That she loved me would be my guarantee. 
She is of a nature that could not deceive ; she 
would warn before she broke with her lover. 
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He would need none of the petty weapons of 
jealous watchfulness and distrust; she would 
guard for him. 

"And this entire confidence would make 
my love endure. There would be none of 
those small disputes, whose after-reconciliations 
may serve to warm up mere passion, but des- 
troy all high regard. As long as she was true 

to me I should love her, even unto death. 
* # # # 

" So far the analysis — proven, that I am 
hopelessly in love, — as I never was before in a 
manner positive to last. Notwithstanding my 
banishment from the world, my stern resolves 
against marriage, this fate, stronger than my 
own will, has again sought me out, overcome 
me, turned all my stoicism into nothing. 
Notwithstanding my fatal past experience, I give 
myself voluntarily into a second bondage, and 
live and breathe once more in the breath of 
a woman. 

" A very singular woman, too ; variously 
styled, an adventuress, and other worse names 
besides; — of whom I know nothing but that 
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she lives alone, and shuns all mention of the 
past; receives visits, too, from unknown 
foreigners, and is given over at times to wild 
paroxysms of excitement, when she cannot 
sleep, and walks in her garden with bare head 
and desperate manner at midnight. 

" Strange prospects of domestic bliss, these, 
certainly ! 

" But I accept them. I would sooner take 
Estelle, as she is, than any other woman who 
could produce certificates for every hour of her 
bygone life. I love her with her sad experience, 
her lack of spirits, her pallor; she suits me 
so. I want no blooming exuberant young 
being (like that pink-faced person who desires 
to marry me) to be my companion in Lonsdale. 
I need a woman, thoughtful, tender, grave — who 
could, not sermonize my errors, but sound 
them through her own; who could respect 
the suflfering she too has gone through ; could 
lead my lonely life, and learn to love it for 
my sake. In a word, I need Estelle ; nothing 
but her own resolve shall keep her from me. 
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" Poor little Countess ! weary, abandoned, 
outcast; believing that she is beyond love, 
because, forsooth, she has known and lost it 
once; unworthy of it, because her past life 
contains some woman's error. How shall my 
care foster her into warmth, my love warm 
her into happiness once again ! We are in 
somewise Pariahs of the world both ; we will 
make our Paradise beyond the reach of the 
world, even in this silent old house of mine. In 
Lonsdale, where love has so long been a stranger, 
young voices so long been mute, fond words — 
human kisses, shall soon tremble of a summer's 
night; two persons, hand-in-hand, sit before 
the winter's fire ; two hearts welcome back the 
spring. Young children's hands shall gather 
violets in Lonsdale woods ; children's voices — " 

And here the want of natural rest — it was 
near day-break — or the unutterable sweetness of 
his own prospects made Harley leave off writ- 
ing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Miss Thornton was unusually tart in her 
remarks upon Sir Ralph next morning; the 
Countess unusually warm in her defence of him. 
I believe few women in real life are so slow 
in observing the signs of passion, whether for 
themselves or their friends, as most novel- 
writers would have them to be. Besides, the 
animation with which Madame D'Alembert 
resented Miss Blanche's ridicule of Sir Ralph 
arose, simply and unreservedly, from the fact 
that she was aware of his attachment to herself. 

Heroines may be blind in such matters; 
women never. And however little thev return 
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the sentiment, they will in no case bear to hear the 
personal qualities of that man depreciated, who 
is hopelessly in love with themselves. A friend 
might, perhaps, detract from his moral excel- 
lence and be forgiven; but a word spoken 
against his good taste or his intellect is unpar- 
donable. Does not such admission of inferiority 
in the worshipper, tacitly disparage the perfec- 
tions of the idol ? 

" You used to like Sir Ralph," said Estelle, 
after Miss Thornton had rung every imaginable 
change upon his plainness and odd manners. 
" What has changed your opinion so suddenly ?" 

** I would not marry that man," remarked 
Blanche with fervour. " No, not if he owned 
fiftv Lonsdales !" 

The Countess smiled. 

" Oh, I know what you mean, Madame Estelle 
— that I have no chance of doing so. I have 
never given Sir Ralph the slightest encourage- 
ment ; therefore, of course, he does not persevere 
in his attentions. There is nothing I have 
such a horror of as madness^ Estelle !" 

" I too, dear ! Is Sir Ralph mad ?" 
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^' Of course he is ; and with the worst kind 
of madness — ^hereditary. Half his father's people 
have died in confinement, and old Lady Harley 
was as mad as — as — anything." Miss Blanche 
could he remarkably spiteful, but she failed 
in illustration. 

"Ah ! and what signs of the disorder do you 
perceive in her son ?" Estelle asked. 

" What signs of sanity, you should say ! 
Dressing like a gamekeeper, and whistling, and 
staring in one's face, and rushing away in the 
middle of a conversation, and — and — ^repeating 
poetry all day to you, Estelle." 

"That is a sure proof certainly — ^what else, 
dear?" (Oh, sign most ominous! when so 
many 'dears' occur in female intercourse). 

"Why, did you not see his manner in the 
chapel? He actually walked up to the altar, 
and stood gazing at that picture, with his hat 
on. Then, who but a madman would have a 
church fitted up in such style ? Roman Catholic 
pictures on the walls ! An English Bible on the 
altar, no reading desk, no pulpit, no service, 
except that medley of his own compositions, and 
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Mozart's masses that he performs himself on 
his organ/' 

" Sir Ralph plays with the deepest religious 
feeling," cried Estelle. 

**I don't understand religious feeling that 
keeps the hat on in a church," said Miss 
Blanche. 

" If you had looked at the expression of his 
face, you would not have seen whether he had 
his hat on or not, dearest Blanche." 

<* But I do not notice Sir Ralph's expression 
so very minutely, dearest Estelle." 

And the friends lapsed into silence. 

After a time, Miss Thornton looked up from 
her drawing, an elaborate fabrication of trees 
and fields, of that order of merit common to 
young ladies, and exclaimed, " I call no man 
a Christian, who opposes missions." 

" Really,'' replied the Countess, with a smile, 
" and who does oppose them., Blanche ?" 

"Why, Sir Ralph does, as you very well 
know. He sneers at the drawings I do for 
them, and at Mrs. Greely's boxes, and the 
Sunday-school children's half-pence. Of course 
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it's all very well for you, Estelle, who are a 
Catholic, to be against the conversion of the Irish, 
and the spread of enlightenment among the 
poor Cliinese and those dear interesting Sepoys ; 
but for a man who pretends to be a Protestant, 
like Sir Ralph—" 

" Does he pretend to be a Protestant ?" 

" Well, at all events, who is not a Papist — 
it comes to the same — to oppose missions, is, in 
my humble opinion, perfectly frightful !" 

"I never heard him oppose missions," re- 
marked the Countess quietly. " He doubts the 
wisdom of the manner in which they are now 
carried out, and believes that South Sea Islanders 
might be left under their palm trees, and Irish 
' Papists ' under their priests for the present, — 
until English miners and English citizens shall, 
at least, all have learnt the name of Christ." 

" Oh, you have caught up his phraseS: Estelle, 
(not his, he gets them out of that awful * West- 
minster*) and will support Sir Ralph through 
everything. I suppose you think him very 
handsome, dear?" 

''I think him unusually plain, Blanche; as 
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I have already told you four times this morning ; 
but I admire his mind and character extremely. 
I thought you did so, too, until yesterday." 

"You were quite mistaken then, Madame 
D'Alembert. I would sooner marry — oh ! that 
wretched little Vincent than Sir Ralph Harley, 
Baronet, of Lonsdale." 

And Estelle smiled a bland soiile, and again 
dropped the argument. 

Although Miss Thornton's was not a character 
that it was easy to admire on dose inspection, 
Estelle loved the girl warmly; put up with 
her numerous faults of temper; and was slow 
even in allowing to herself any blemish in her 
prot<5g^e. 

For, in the first place Blanche was something 
to love — a strong reason for loving, in any 
isolated life — her helpless position was a 
tie that knit her for the present to her bene- 
factress ; her youth, her freshness, her apparent 
innocence, were all charms to Estelle. (Whetlier 
the love she bore her was deep, is another 
question. I misdoubt all attachments that have 
birth in caprice, owning no link of blood or 
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common interest, and do not believe that these 
two young women could have lived together 
and remained good friends for ever. Already, 
as we see, Miss Thornton was jealous of the 
Countess — already the Countess was conscious 
of, and pitied this jealousy. Like all female 
friendships, in short, it continued most unruffled, 
when neither of the friends was receiving atten- 
tion ; it gave tokens of dissolution at the advent 
of a lover). 

Another cause of Estelle's liking for Blanche, 
was the great resemblance she saw in her to her 
own early friend, Louisa Berrington. This re- 
semblance consisted in the same pinky descrip- 
tion of skin, the same blue eyes, plumpness, fair 
hair, and school-girl liveliness. It did not ex- 
tend to mental or moral qualities. Miss Ber- 
rington was susceptible of the usual amount of 
small feminine jealousy, and could make use of 
the accustomed weapons of female Guerilla war- 
fare ; but here her powers of evil stopped. She 
possessed not a tythe of the capacity both for 
plotting and acting with which nature had en- 
dowed Miss Thornton. Her position as an 
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heiress did not necessitate the same sharp ob- 
servation and ready tact as were useful to a 
dependent like Blanche ; her education, too, had 
kept her tolerably innocent of the world and its 
wickedness. 

With Miss Blanche it was not ^o. Although 
brought up in a village, knowing nothing of 
life but what she had studied from the village 
* society,' or gleaned from bad novels and school 
girls, the worldly wisdom of this young person 
was astonishing. Out of the liberal pocket- 
money poor Estelle lavished on her, she had 
already made considerable savings. She stored 
away dresses, contenting herself with the most 
common ones for present use. She learned 
languages, music — all the Countess could teach 
her, with avidity. In a word, she made the 
most that was possible out of her position ; fore- 
seeing that it was not in the nature of things 
it should last for ever, and that if she failed in 
marrying, a time would come, when a little 
money and a smattering of accomplishments 
might prove of service. 
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" If I only could get into a clergyman's 
family for a year or two as governess," mused 
this demure-eyed young woman of sixteen ; " I 
would go on the stage afterwards. There, with 
my pretty face and past character, some one or 
another would marry me, and I should begin 
life." 

The sharp instinct of Miss Thornton— in- 
stinct, which in such women, more than fills the 
place held by reason in their betters — had from 
the first made her divine that Estelle's present 
quiet life flowed on, as it were, on sufferance ; 
that some hidden mine might any day spring, 
some dark secret be brought to light, that should 
blast the home and reputation of her bene- 
factress. 

Now it was obviously Blanche's interest that 
no such esclandre should for the present arise. 
Whatever injured Estelle must of necessity 
injure her. Hence, while she laid by her stores 
for the evil day, she did all in her power to 
avert it, — gave ambiguous answers to the Rec- 
tor's questions, mentioned none of Estelle's 
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peculiarities in the village, and professed entire 
ignorance upon the subject of the mysterious 
Frenchman and his visits. 

When she hinted of all this to Harley, she 
was still acting from "principle," not impulse. 
Half-perceiving his admiration of her friend, she 
played one bold stroke to divide him from her, 
but with no intention of personally injuring the 
Countess. " If he will not have me,'* she 
thought : " I would rather he took Estelle than 
any one else. But I will make every effort for 
myself first." 

She had done so — failed — and then resolved 
to be generous. Vanity was strong in her, as 
I have said — common sense was stronger ; and 
Miss Thornton had not walked alone through 
the woods, and subsequently remained awake 
half the night, without forming some very 
rational conclusions respecting Sir Ralph Harley 
and her own line of conduct. 

" I must change my tack, in toto ;" was her 
concluding thought, when she rose to dress. " I 
must abase Estelle to him no more. She has 
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run away with some one, or done something 
dreadful in her past life; Sir Ralph must 
just not know it, poor mole! he will see no- 
thing for himself, that is certain. Yes, he is in 
love with her, and the sooner he marries her the 
better. It would be an excellent house for me 
to stay in, for of course marriage would make 
him like other people, and he would have men 
to the house, and as Lady Harley's friend 
I should be brought into notice." And Miss 
Blanche at once resolved to favour Ralph's 
suit. 

This resolution, however, did not prevent her 
from being spiteful about him during that entire 
morning ; nor from doing all in her power to 
arouse Madame Estelle's wrath. This was a 
pleasure too congenial to Miss Thornton's heart 
to forego. Indeed, was it not her direct duty, as 
a friend, to point out the many trials and dis- 
appointments which she beheld laid up in store 
for her benefactress ? 

" And who knows but that poor Sir Ralph 
may improve some day ?" she remarked with 
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cheerfulness, as she cleared away her drawing 
materials before lunch. " Such instances are 
rare; but I believe there are cases in which 
madness has been cured, Estelle, dear !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Whatever Miss Thornton's plans or Estelle's 
feelings, Sir Ralph became daily more constant 
in his attendance at the cottage. 

He was always very civil to Blanche, lent her 
his pictures to copy, presented her with an 
aquarium — Blanche would take any thing from 
any body — procured her more new music than 
she could play, ordered new novels and poems, 
of the description she admired, for her own 
especial edification. 

Of these grosser manifestations of regard, 
Estelle, on the contrary, obtained but a poor 
share. Now and then a flower, occasionally the 
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loan of one of his own old books, was the 
extent of Sir Ralph's favours to her. "The 
Countess has no tastes to please," was his apo- 
logy on this subject, " no scientific desires to be 
appeased, no accomplishments to need material. 
How is it possible to bring appropriate gifts to 
uninformed persons who cannot discourse upon 
* pictures, taste, Shakspeare, musical-glasses,' or 
any other fashionable topic ? Miss Thornton's 
charming pursuits are all modern and orthodox, 
and deserve encouragement." And Miss 
Thornton would accept both gifts and compli- 
ments, with the most entire confidence in her 
own superiority. 

Thoroughly untaught as she was, it was 
really amusing to note \ with what correctness 
this girl had adopted all the mock enthusiasms 
of the present day. How, in a remote country 
village like Trelose, she had contrived to pick up 
current cant phrases respecting religion, litera- 
ture, art, and all other subjects now in favour, 
just as though she had, herself, been born and 
bred in Belgravia. 

" You are so old-fashioned, Estelle !" was the 
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constant tone of her strictures upon her friend. 
" So utterly and hopelessly behindhand, admiring 
things and books that every one has done with 
thirty years ago ! Why, I would as soon wear 
gigot sleeves as read Lord Byron ; and admire the 
vapid fineries of Correjggio ; and know nothing 
about tentacles and troglodytes, like you — 
Not, of course," she would honestly add, " that 
either of us cares an atom about such things in 
reality ; only when one is getting up enthusiasm 
or ' principles' at least, let them be en rfegle.'* 

But Estelle remained unenlightened. Her 
secluded Catholic bringing-up had, as a girl, 
thrown her out of the way of English young- 
lady pursuits; in Paris she had attained far 
other kinds of knowledge ; since that time she 
had mixed in no society whatever. So she 
frankly avowed her want of taste, and continued 
in her ignorance; the same being that she 
knew nothing about Pre-Raphaeliisra, or the 
Grand Style; could not admire spasmodic 
poetry, held no church opinions, did not desire 
the emancipation of women ; and never made 
use of the word * psychological.' When 
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Estelle read novels, too, she actually sought for 
amusement therein, (needless to say, she read 
few English ones) ; she had a marked distaste 
for Blanche's favorite romances, written to fur- 
ther great principles — such as * Distortion,' * Con- 
version ' or * Dispensation,' — also those milder 
stories of the * Buttercups* school, which 
purport to set forth party-doctrines under the 
attractive garb of sacerdotal love-making, and 
are equally exciting in their delineation of both. 
She was uninterested by photographs of dull 
family existence, however correct. * The Inner 
Life of Mrs. Goody Two-shoes ' was distasteful 
to her ; the * Heart-agony ' of elderly gover - 
nesses simply repulsive. She acknowledged 
that she preferred men's writing to women's, 
save when women wrote with the genius of 
George Sand or of Currer Bell. 

Then she laid no claims to any description of 
talent or mental superiority in herself. She 
drew with some natural taste, she could sing 
low ballads with sweetness : — that was all. But 
whatever she did was graceful and womanly. 
Her dress perfect, her speech gentle, her manner 
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subdued. Of late years she had grown fond of 
work, and Sir Ralph especially liked to see her 
at her needle. This, and arranging flowers, 
were, he averred, the most fitting employments 
for Estelle. Miss Thornton might paint, prac- 
tice, stamp leather, model, carve, harangue, learn 
the organ, cut paper roses, and keep fish-tanks, 
if she chose. The Countess needed no such 
accomplishments. 



"You are too generous. Sir Ralph,*' said 
Estelle once. Harley had been to town for a 
few days, and, on his return, brought Miss 
Thornton a perfect cargo of gifts — new music, 
French bonbons, French gloves, a bracelet — 
things really of worth, but which she unscrupu- 
lously accepted. " Too generous ! That dear 
child will be really ashamed to receive so much." 

" That dear child will never be ashamed of 
receiving anything,*' returned Ralph drily. " You 
like her, so I like to please her. Besides, Miss 
Blanche's nature is an interesting study to me. 
It is really pleasant to see the honest good-will 
with which she appropriates my gifts, while she 
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detects myself. You, Countess, would receive 
nothing from a person unless you liked him." 

" Not .now,'' she answered. " I might have 
done so at Blanche's age." 

" Out of timidity, then ; or acting at least 
from some genuine youthful impulse, of which 
Blanchie has none. Let us marry her. Coun- 
tess !" abruptly. " She is in the way here." 

" Marry her ! to whom ?" 

"Ah! that is the question — to whom? If 
Mrs. Braithwaite were dead now—" 

" My dear Sir Ralph !" 

'^ Braithwaite could take Blanche, and my 
living of Dudley annexed. The incumbent is 
past eighty already ; it is impossible he can last 
much longer." 

" But Blanche detests Mr. Braithwaite." 

** Oh, so she does me, yet — no, Mrs. Braith- 
waite is not a woman likely to die — we need not 
think of him. It has given me an idea worth 
having, though. Whoever takes Dudley shall 
take Miss Thornton. How about Vincent ?" 

Estelle thought this a jest at the time ; but 
afterwards discovered that it had become a fixed 
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and serious determination on the part of Sir 
Ralph. He saw no eccentricity whatever in 
the arrangement. Miss Thornton was in his 
way. He wanted to be alone with Estelle, both 
now and hereafter (he could have tolerated no 
female friend between him and his wife). If 
he conferred on any man the favour of a valu- 
able living, the least that man could do for him 
was to marry Miss Thornton. And with grim 
pleasure, Sir Ralph would listen to Blanche's 
sarcasms upon Mr. Vincent's shyness and pink 
eyes, while he indulged in dreams of his own 
respecting the future happiness of these two 
young persons. 

For Vincent, as the summer wore on, came a 
good deal to the cottage. Sir Ralph encouraged 
his visits, because he engaged Miss Thornton ; 
Blanche because he was just better than nothing; 
Estelle because she thought him a good and 
very poor man, and that it was pleasurable to 
her to see him indulge his fondness for tea and 
seed cakes, muffins, crumpets, and all other 
kinds of pastry. 

The village ladies badgered him a good deal 
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about his Intimacy at the Magnolias, as might 
be expected, — high church and low church 
combining, foronce, to reprobate his acquaintance 
with a * not visited ' woman like the Countess. 
But the curate heeded them not. The well 
spread tea-table and occasional dinners, not to 
note light suppers, at Estelle's house, were 

charms irresistible to Mr. Vincent. He greatly 
preferred them to the weak tea-fights of the 
village— where bread and butter and intellectual 
conversation were the fashion, the company 
dispersing without supper at ten o'clock — and 
would accept invitations of her*s, even when he 
was previously engaged to his own Rector. 

Then — I say it not in detraction, I respect 
Mr. Vincent, I grieve for him ; but I am con- 
strained to tell the truth — he greatly admired 
Madame D'Alembert herself. To stare for a 
quarter of an hour at a time upon her face ; to 
receive the pressure of her hand at parting or 
meeting ; even to feel the quiet touch of her 
dress as she passed him, awoke thrills at the 
heart and redness on the face of this young 
pillar of the church. Flowers, carelessly given 
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him by the Countess, he conserved and laid to 
dry — side by side with his bands, in his " Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine." Notes containing 
" Dear Mr. Vincent, will you come to tea to- 
night? yours truly, Estelle D*Alembert," he 
hoarded up among his most precious belongings. 
Briefly, had his office not put him beyond the 
reach of carnal desires, I should have designated 
Mr. Vinceiit^s condition at this period as an 
amorous one. 

His chronic proneness to blushing and 
habitual awkwardness prevented even Miss 
Blanche from detecting how matters stood with 
him. Sir Ralph would as soon have suspected 
* little Vincent ' of raising his desires to the sun, 
as of falling in love with his Estelle. The 
Countess herself thought the curate was simply 
rather fond of eating, and had possibly some 
latent intention of marrying Blanche. 

And as he always addressed himself to her 
in preference to Estelle, assisted her in her gar- 
dening, presented her with inexpensive pub- 
lications of ascetic tendency, and showed other 
legitimate tokens of clerical attention, Miss 
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Thornton speedOy shared the same opinion her- 
self. And recollecting — insignificant and stupid 
though he was — ^that a day might come in which 
Vincent even would be better than nothing, she 
held out adequate encouragement to him ac- 
cordingly. 

* * * * 

And the hectic of decay fell upon Lonsdale ; 
transforming its stately livery of rich green into 
varied sheen of crimson, gold, and olive. The 
moors' dark bloom had faded into dun; the 
fields, no longer flushed with yellow grain, lay 
shorn and motionless in the tempered sunlight. 
FaUen leaves and tangled vegetation replaced 
the fresh verdure of the lanes. The wild 
flowers became scant and odourless ; birds sang 
more soflly, and at rarer intervals. Summer 
was dying. And together. Sir Ralph and Estelle 
watched that sweet dissolution, and received the 
last mute kisses of her failing breath. 

To be alone with his beloved amidst thismourn- 
fiil subdued nature, her hand upon his arm, her 
pale face close to his, was a kind of love-making 
most congenial to Harley. Neither did it appear 
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distasteful to the Countess herself. So when, 
away from their companions, they got deep among 
the fading woods, they would wander there for 
hours, holding that converse in whpse very lack 
of speech lies eloquence so potent, and neither 
of them evincing any recollection of Miss Blanche, 
Mr, Vincent, dinner time, or any other ter- 
restrial encumbrance. 

On one occasion, I believe, they seated them- 
selves upon some felled trees at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, and did not once stir for three 
consecutive hours, during which time they 
scarcely spoke more than three consecutive 
words. Sir Ralph held a book in his hand, 
Estelle had her embroidery, and, probably, they 
considered themselves to be employed. I should 
doubt if either made any progress whatever, 
except in their mutual regard towards each 
other. And those who have loved, best know 
how one of these mellow autumn days, with its 
trance-like stillness, its pathos of dying beauty — 
spent silently together, would ripen that feeling 
into passion, just as it ambers the peaches upon 
a southern walL 
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Estefle loved him then? Oh, reader! I 
answer for the heart of no woman. Men, I am 
positively convinced^ are capable of the sentiment 
three, fom*, or even five times : the case is rare 
where a woman, who has loved as Estelle did in 
her youth, awakens in maturity to another pure 
attachment She may marry for advantages, 
love for an employment, but whether the old 
fire can ever be rekindled— experience love like 
innocence — ^is a question that I leave to others. 

At all events, she liked Harley. After the 
glowing passion of her youth, the meretricious 
glitter of her Paris life, his deep and sombre 
character was welcome to her, as is a cool dark 
night succeeding the drought of summer. His 
singular honesty in an age when so few are 
honest, his plain avowals of convictions which 
most men consider it necessary to conceal or 
cant about ; his distaste for everything false or 
paltry, his contempt for the world's opinion, 
were all qualities hitherto unknown to Estelle, 
and which accordingly possessed for her the full 
zest of novelty. 

His very want of manner, his eccentricity, his 
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plainness^ his moodiness, were reasons for her to 
like him. They separated him from the Aus- 
trian Counts, Jack Nugents, and Captain Groves, 
of Parisian memory ; separated him beyond reach 
of comparison from St. Just. Had Sir Ralph 
possessed any one of the priest's endowments, 
even an ordinarily handsome person, she would 
inevitably have likened the new lover to the old, 
and Harley have lost by the comparison — ^for no 
man on earth can bear being placed by the side 
of a first passion. 

But he stood so utterly alone, he possessed 
himself so entirely of an unconquered region in 
Estelle's heart, that it never occurred to her to 
weigh his merits as a lover, or to compare him 
with any recollections of the past. 

His presence soothed, his strong mind led and 
guided, his friendship sustained her. After so 
much guilt and suflFering, it was cheering to 
have won the brief regard of one good man ; 
solacing to believe that, whatever happened, one 
honest heart should at least suppbrt her with 
sympathy, one friend stand by her in time of 
need. 
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So reasoned Madame D'Alembert. Ignor- 
ing everything but friendship; not noticing 
the unequivocally warm professions which Sir 
Ralph was now in the daily habit of making ; 
considering it quiet regard that caused his hand 
to tremble upon her own — his eyes to fill with 
such sudden light, his firm voice to modulate 
so tenderly when they were alone. 

It was all friendship. And, influenced by 
the same delightful sentiment, Estelle liked the 
books that he liked, the walks that were his 
favourites, the wild flowers he plucked for 
her (preserving them in water in her own 

room, away from Miss Thornton's scrutiny), the 

twilight hour when Sir Ralph invariably came 

to visit them. 

That her colour rose at his well-known ring, 

her heart fluttered at his footstep, was nothing. 
Women only love once. She had loved 

St. Just. Consequently her regard for Harley 

could be nothing but the very purest fiiend- 

ship. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Some one says ^' les plaisirs inattendus sont 
les seuls plaisirs de ce monde.'' 

Is it possible that they mean to include 
family visits? I never knew any relations in 
the world, who were pleased to see each other 
without due preparation; and recollect much 
blankness in virtuous and united circles, when 
members -thereof have, by way of a surprise, 
returned three or four days earlier to the bosom 
of their families than was expected. 

Late one evening, the inmates of the cottage 
were enjoying the cool night upon the lawn. 
Harley there, of course; he was always there 
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now, discoursing gravely with the Countess 
concerning the stars, but standing closer to her 
than astronomical observation compelled. Miss 
Thornton was flirting among the myrtles with 
the Reverend Septimus Vincent, who had 
taken tea with them. Everybody, as it 
seemed, happy ; when a loud ring, following 
the sound of carriage wheels, came at the 
front gate. 

Estelle became excited in a moment, as the 
thought of seeing strangers always made her, and 
returned quickly towards the house, to be the 
first to face the unexpected visitor. 

" It is Mr. Braithwaite, no doubt," remarked 
Harley; "called to take Blanche away on a 
visit. We can spare her. Countess." 

"It must be the Smiths," cried out Miss 
Thornton, " bringing me a note for a party." 

" Or Mrs. Greely," mildly suggested the 
curate. "That woman would find me out 
anywhere." 

But it was no transient visitor. As heavy 
draggings of luggage — as loud demands from 
distant drivers shortly testified. 

VOL. HI. I 
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" Ten shillings more ! I will not pay it — you 
impose upon me. I report you to your master !" 
cried a well-known voice. " Is my daughter 
at home ? Is the Countess D'Alembert well*?'* 

" Aunt Theresa !" 

They had all now assembled in the sitting 
room, where the lamp was already lighted, and 
in another moment entered — a figure, — short ; 
swathed in cloaks and shawls of every by-gone 
fashion ; with a bonnet of fabulous size ; with 
a huge black cabas — wherein clashed bottles ; 
with parcels ; with baskets ; with umbrellas ; 
with a paper of sandwiches ; with a bunch of 
flowers \ with a Bradshaw ; with an A. B. C. ; 
with a pair of galoshes tied together with pink 
tape ; with a cap-box ; and a green parasol. 
Entered, or rather staggered into the room ; 
then fell to pieces ; and an old woman of 
ordinary size, attired in black silk, and with an 
absence of petticoats, took its place. 

" My baggages are in the hall, Estelle,*' were 
her first coherent words. " Three heavy pieces 
and four smaller ones. Dear heart, how changed 
you are !" 
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Do women ever meet, after a lapse of years, 
without making that agreeable remark ? 

" Aunt Theresa !" Not another word could 
the unhappy Countess uttbr. '' Aunt Theresa 1' 

" I knew it would be a surprise to you, my love, 
and that is why I said nothing about it ; kiss me, 
my dear, — thank you, I am very well, — ^rather 
older, and not quite so active, but all my old 
spirits, Estelle. I knew it would be such an un- 
expected delight, and the train leaves Taunton at 
nine twenty,, which I found was the express 
and extra fares, but I would not disappoint you 
(and sleeping on the road would have cost as 
much as the additional railway), and Cyprian 
thought it better I should not write before- 
hand, and so I have come, and I have had 
nothing but sandwiches all day, my child, — and 
oh ! your dear, dear face, my poor Estelle !'' 
Whereupon Madame Vauban wept and sat 
down. 

Miss Thornton and the curate looked on in 
placid wonder at this new tie to life of Estelle's ; 
but Harley's face betokened no pleasant emo- 
tion 
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The word Aunt recalled to him that Dresden 
Tante of hideous memory. Was an Amit, of 
shrivelled appearance, oiduiown nation, and un- 
evthly Yolability, always to arise ; fold her dark 
wings round the objects of his adoration ; and 
by fell counsel bring about his own discom- 
fiture and abandonment ? 

^ I shall wish you good-night, Countess,'' he 
remarked, in an under tone ; ^' you will desire to 
be alone with your relation." 

** No, no. Sir Ralph," she whispered hastily ; 
** do not leave me. Believe me that I would 
rather you remained." 

"How pale you have grown, child!" 
cried Madame Yauban, who was imtying her 
doak and fa$t recovering, *' and how your 
poor handle tremble! Dear, dear, the sur- 
prise of seeing me, no doubt ! And you have 
a society," for. the first time seeing anything 
in the room besides her step-daughter. 
" Mon dieu ! I had not perceived. I will 
retire at once — I am en robe de voyage* 
Mademoiselle, je vous salue," to Blanche, who 
was looking on with increasing curiosity. 
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'*'The charming companion of my belle-fillei I 
am sure?'* 

With a strong command over herself, that 
only Hiu-ley noted, Estelle mastered her agita- 
tion, and introduced Madame Vauban id her 
friends. And ^ the good breeding of the old 
Frenchwoman, the willingness with which she 
coidd always do any amount of conversation for 
others, served to attract attention away from the 
Countess. 

Mr. Vincent mwdk a feeble remark or two 
about the weather ; Miss Blanche was very 
smiling indeed — anticipating plenty of sport 
already in " taking rises '* out of Estelle's step- 
mother, and attributing the visible embarrass- 
ment of the Countess to shame that her new 
guest was shabbily drest, and not presentable. 
People like Miss Thornton are sharp enough in 
discerning petty sentiments ; but they fail im- 
mediately, when deep emotion must be analyzed. 

Harley judged very diflferently. While Ma- 
dame Vauban chatterfed on, supported by Vin- 
cent and Blanche, he remained standing silently 
in the window, his eyes never wandering from 
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Estelle*s face — that face whose slightest varying 
of colour he had now learnt so well to interpret. 
He saw no mere surprise, no natural excitement 
in her deadly pallor now. He noted the tremor 
with which she first received Madaipe Vauban's 
hand; how her eyes sank beneath the steady 
look of the old Frenchwoman's ; how nervously, 
yet eagerly she listened to every word the visitor 
uttered, while yet she addressed no remark to her 
— ^volunteered no questions herself. He noted all 
this, and read aright. Estelle had past through 
dark roads of life since she and her step-mother 
last parted. It was not Madame Vauban, it was 
the recoUection of her own lost youth, from 
which she now turned with such pale guilt- 
consciousness. Oh, what sin was that which 
had stained the heart, while yet the face re- 
mained so purely perfect ? 

" How many years is it ?" cried Madame 
Vauban ; " how many years since we parted, 
ma fiUe ?" 

" Seven, Aunt Theresa ; but it seems much 
longer." 

" Not to me, my dear. The first two years 
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at Wyke without you and Cyprian" — Harley 
started unconsciously — " were very lonely. He 
was so dull after your marriage, Estelle." 

" Aunt Theresa, you must be faint with your 
long fasting," she interrupted, suddenly rising 
to ring the bell, 

" Thank you, my dear, I am rather hungry 
— after your marriage, the old place seemed to 
have lost its interest to him — I should prefer 
tea, my love, really and truly, I never can eat 
solids after a journey ; and, what were we say- 
ing ? — ah ! it was so lonely ; and then, when he 
went away for good, it was worse still; and, 
much as I liked Wyke, it was an excellent 
move for me when I left it and came to Taun- 
ton. The convent exactly suits me in my old 
age. Plenty of companions, plenty to do — " 

Plenty to eat, Madame Vauban might have 
added. The tray being now brought in, how- 
ever, she wheeled her chair round to the table, 
and addressed herself with good appetite to her 
supper. 

Mr. Vincent, like most other curates, was 
continually hungry, and supported the wearied 
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^traveller in ber onslaught upon tea and cdd 
meat, as vigorously as^though he had not eaten 
indefinite quantities of cake ^nd muffins an 
hour-and-a-half previously. Miss Thornton, too, 
managed to make a tolerable supper ; Harley 
kept aloof and declined joining them. 

" Although I have brought so little baggage, 
I mean to ,pay you a ^ood loi^ visit, my love ;" 
said Aunt Theresa warmlj. Estelle expressed 
ber satisfaction. "And I should not wonder at 
all if he were to come down, too.*' 

" Your SQU^ ma*am ?" inquired Miss Blanche 
innocently. 

" Not really my sou," replied Madame Vau- 
ban ; " although more thap a son in affection — 
more than a brother to Estelle. Of course you 
have spoken of Cyprian to your young friend, 
my dear?" 

" I — I speak little of old days, Aunt The- 
resa.*' 

" Ah, it is natural, I suppose. Young people 
forget sooner than old ones ; and, of course, all 
your gay Paris life put away the recollection of 
poor old Wyke. What excellent tea this is. 
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Estelle ! we cannof get good tea at Taunton. I 
was going to say something,— what in the world 
was it ?" 

" That your nephew was coming," suggested 
Miss Thornton. The advent of any man was a 
subject she promptly bore in mind, however 
distantly alluded to. 

" Oh, yes, Estelle love ! Won't that be a 
pleasure? for you and Cyprian to meet 
agam ! 

" Of course, a pleasure ;" the Countess 
assented. 

" So long since you saw each othefr ! seven 
years, did we not say ? Oh ! no, you and hie 
have met since, of course —ah ! yes — um — and 
he is so improved ; grander looking than ever !" 

Aunt Theresa's feelings obliged her to wipe 
her eyes ; and the Countess Constrained herself 
to remark that she had beliefved Mr. St. Just to 
be in Paris. 

** He is in ^England, on a visit, ttiy love, — for a 
few weeks only. His popularity among thte 
French is extraordinary. Never, they say, did 
a foreigner attain to such extraordinary eloquence 
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in another language^ (some credit I take to 
myself, Estelle — speaking from his childhood so 
much with me, a Parisienne, of course formed 
his accent). That dear good Emperor thinks 
most highly of him, and the Empress has 
been affected to tears, in listening to his dis- 
courses !" 

" What, the Emperor ?*' cried Miss Blanche, 
upon whom anything like grandeur imme- 
diately told. " The French Emperor ?" 

"Yes; Louis Napoleon himself ! I never liked 
him before ; indeed, naturally my tendencies are 
for the Bourbons, and I looked upon him as an 
adventurer, and really a very wicked man, too, 
shooting down the bourgeois, and breaking 
open the funds — the banks, I mean — ^but 
now — " 

"Now, Ma'am?" inquired Harley with 
ominous politeness ; for the first time joining 
in. 

" Well, now, when one sees that the country 
is tolerably quiet again, and that he is recog* 
nized by Kings and Emperors, and that he 
supports the church, and the church him, and^ 
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above all, that he admires my nephew, and has 
promised him advancement,-^why, my opinions 
about Louis Napoleon are greatly modified." 

"Is jour nephew a public speaker?" Miss 
Blanche inquired. 

"My nephew is in the church/* answered 
Madame Vauban. 

" Oh, dear ! a clergyman." 

" A Catholic priest, Mademoiselle.** 

Harley watched Estelle*s face become more 
bloodless, and felt the colour rise to his own. 
Was this her guilt — her only guilt — that she 
had vainly loved a priest? or was it deeper 
stin? 

" A Catholic priest I** cried Mr. Vincent, with 
fervour; for the first time looking off his 
plate. " A brother, then. We are all CathoUcs.'* 

Madame Vauban scrutinized the young 
curate, at this remark, more closely than she 
had done befoj-e, — ^noted the long black coat, 
the narrow turned-down collar, the tonsured 
head. After the investigation she shook her 
own, " A hybrid,** she thought, " an AnglicaUi 
a make-believe 1 Our priests* collars are lawn, 
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not linen, and they don't make such silly 
speeches." 

*' Oh ! a Catholic priest," said Blanche slowly ; 
she was mentally joining a good many^ brdken 
links together ; " I see !" 

What Miss Thornton saw, however, re- 
mained for the present unknown. Madame 
Vauban, having finished her repast, declared 
that she must retire, although she would not 
for worlds break up the * society,* and was 
carried oflF to her room by Estelle — ^both the 
servants following with parcels. Mr. Vincent, 
who had a two-mile walk before him, next took 
his departure; Miss Blanche lingered with 
Harley. 

« What a charming old lady. Sir Ralph !" 

"Do you think so ?" 

^Oh, so delightfully quaint! quite an 
oddity. I expect plenty of amusement from 
her." 

" Indeed !" 

"I never heard all this about the priei* 
before." 

Harley began to whistle; then, leaning 
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through the open window, he plucked mi- 
nute pieces off the creeper that festooned it. 
From this employment he appeared to 
derive so much entertainment, that he never 
heard the sharp " good night " bestowed upon 
him, after some minutes' .silence, by Miss 
Thornton. 

" Blind stupid creature !" thought that young 
lady, as she betook herself to her maiden bower. 
" He is so hood- winked with his owlish love, 
Ihat he sees nothing. Why,. I have found out 
already that Estelle was, or is, in love with this 
priest, Cyprian — the cause, probably, of all her 
-wild fits of excitement — ^and I am very much 
mistaken if, with ^ Aunt Theresa's ' assistance, I 
don't soon unite all my scattered bits of infor- 
mation very satisfactorily. That wretched 
Vincent, how he eats! How hideous all the 
men are here ! I'm sure I hope if Cyprian 
is so handsome he wiU come, priest though 
he is. What fun, to see him and Sir Vulcan 
together !" 

In half-an-hour, Estelle stole down again to 
the drawing-room. She found Harley still in 
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the same place in the window, in the same atti- 
tude as when she had quitted him. 

" Sir Ralph," her voice faltered oddly, " I beg 
your pardon for leaving you — I wished to be 
with my stepmother alone." 

" Come here. Countess,'* 

She came dose to his side, and stood there 
tremblingly, never meeting his eyes. 

" Poor little Countess I" 

Then she looked quickly at him, and before 
the honest love of Ralph's face her firmness left 
her. 

" I — have suffered this evening," she said. 

" Do you think I have not seen it ?" he an- 
swered, " that I do not know how this meeting 
has called back old feelings, old loves, old, long- 
buried hopes? I have learnt to read your 
face too narrowly for anything to escape me 



now. 



" Have you so ?" she cried. " Can you in- 
deed interpret it ? Then you have read of other 
feelings than regrets over love or hope to-night ?" 

" I have read — " 

** You hesitate 1" she exclaimed, moving a step 
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away. " Speak out, Sir Rsdph. You have seen 
shame, remorse; these things are not to be 
called by softer names/' 

*'You have lived, Countess," said Ralph, 
calmly, " consequently suffered. Who, that has 
lived and suffered, has not some cause for con- 
trition ? Who can suddenly be thrust back upon 
their youth without starting at the difference be- 
tween untried hopes and their fruition — " 

'* Between innocence and guilt 1" she added 
mournfully. 

Ralph was silent. Her ' white face, her ner- 
vousness, her uneven voice, bore witness to the 
truth of her own assertion ; and yet, guilty or 
not guilty, never had he so loved her as at this 
moment. Had she attempted to screen her agi- 
tation from him, he would have detected the 
weakness and been merciless. But in her meek 
acknowledgment of error, her entire frankness, 
he only saw fresh claims upon his compassion 
and his love. Guilty or not guilty, Estdle 
should be his 1 

" You wiU have another visitor soon. Coun- 
tess/' he remarked, after looking steadily for 
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some minutes in her face. "My visits may 
cease then/* 

" Your visits will cease, Sir Ralph ; — that I 
have long known ; cease earlier, perhaps, than I 
had thought." 

" Ah ! you have resolved upon that ?" 

" Not I resolved, but fate. You have been, 
very kind ; your friendship has cheered me—'' 

" Why should you speak of it as past, then ?'* 

*' It will soon be so. I fed to-night that a 
crisis in my life is fast approaching. I have 
lived in peace for two years now, 1 must not 
expect it to continue longer." 

"Why should you not live in peace for 
ever ?" 

" Because there are actions, Sir Ralph, which 
forbid peace. Actions which allow no present, 
no future, no certainty of one moment's repose ; 
which at any hour may rise up in unbidden 
judgment— -drag us forth from our false security 
— blast us to the world — expose us before men 
in the light to which we already stand with 
God—*' 

She stopped abruptly, her hands tightly 
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clenched, her eyes dilated, her very lips blood- 
less. 

" Countess,'* said Ralph kindly, " whatever 
your error has been, you view it wrongly, and 
through the one-sided vision of conventional 
opinion. You speak, of that as a crime, which 
every man looks back upon as a youthful indis- 
cretion. But remember that God sees diffe- 
rently — judges all alike, deceiver and deceived — " 

" Don't you condemn me yet !" she interrupted, 
evidently not following his meaning. *' For a 
little while longer yet, let me have your esteem, 
your friendship." Her voice was broken again 
DOW, her cheeks burning. 

** Countess — ^Estelle, friendship is not the 
word." 

For one moment she let him hold h^ hand, 
for one moment she was silent; then with 
inexpressible sadness she cried, "I will not 
deceive you. Sir Ralph, nor affect to misunder- 
stand your meaning. You guess vaguely at my 
past life, and try to make me forget it in your 
regard for me — you would do more — " 

" By heaven, I would I" he interrupted eagerly. 
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" Sir Ralph, no honest man shall ever speak 
to me of love. I am more bound than was 
ever a woman upon this earth before." 

" Conventional ties/' he again interrupted. 

" No, no. Ask me nothing now, do not force 
me into saying more. But, while you feel that 
your regard is misplaced, continue just to like me 
for a short time longer ! I shall need support, 
and not have it some day. Let me gather 
strength from your friendship now?" 

^*I am quite content to call my feeling by 
any name you choose. Its true nature I cannot 
control." 

" The day will come, when it will not need 
such control ; when your strongest wish respect- 
ing me will be to blot all thoughts of me from 
your recollection — my very name from your 
lips and heart." 

'' Never !" 

" Ob ! you little know." 

" Never. I swear it !'* 

** Not, if I were — were — " but her trembling 
lips failed her. 

*' Not, Countess," replied Harley gravely, •* if 
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you stood accused of a sin the whole world 
turns from, would I forsake or forget you.*' 

" Stood accused only ?" she faltered. 

" Guilty of such sin you could not be.'* 

« But if I were ?" 

" I will not think of you as such." 

" Imagine it, only ?" 

" My mind refuses the conception.*' 

** Ah ! your friendship would remain faithful 
under the world's false blame, not under its 
merited condemnation." 

" I would remain faithful, though every act 
of your life-time were written in clear characters, 
and published to the world. I can say np 



more." 



" Those are noble words, Sir Ralph. They 
will stay by me and cheer me through many 
a dark day yet ; although only spoken in a moment 
of enthusiasm — " 

" I am not enthusiastic." 

" Of charity—" 

" I am not charitable." 

"Spoken of your own pure mind, then, 
which cannot imagine the degradation of others. 

• VOL. III. L 
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Ah, Sir Halph l** drawing doser to him. " If 
I had known you in my youth — *' 

** Instead of Cyprian ? You would not have 
loved me» Madam. Young girls look to bril- 
liant qualities ; fair faces such as his — " 

"What! do you know Cyprian St. Just 
then ?** she interrupted. 

" I have watched your face to-night, only — 
beard the description of your visitor. Quite 
sufficient history for me. Countess. I shall 
recognize my own skill in portraiture the mo- 
ment I see him.** 

" You will not see him, Sir Ralph ; Cyprian 
St Just will never visit me again." 

" True, Countess ?" 

"Quite true. My stepmother is deceived 
when she thinks he will come. He may have 
promised her so ; he will not perform it." 

"And wisely, Countess. These things are 
safer unrenewed. So," after a pause " the 
priest is not coming. I shall sleep better than 
I thought. Good-night to you." 

" You are going so soon ?" 

"It is past midnight; and you need rest. 
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You are pale and worn, and — ^let me feel your 
hand — it is too feverish, my — ^well, good-night, 
good-night, I will say no more now." 

He walked quickly from the room ; but she 
followed him. ''Sir Ralph, you have dropt 
my piece of myrtle— -here, let me put it in your 
coat for you ; don't lose it again/* 

" Countess, look at me. What, tears ! — tears 
forme? Estelle !" 

" I am nervous to-night," she said, trying to 
smile, " I cannot help it. You must forget all 
this to-morrow — Sir Ralph," after a little pause, 
" you have forgotten your cigar." 

" I am not going to smoke." 

" You had better — it will hinder you from 
thinking too much — wait while I get you a 
light." 

She ran back to the sitting room and re- 
turned with a taper, she took a cigar from his 
case herself, held the light for hfm (performing 
these small offices in that pretty eager way. of 
her*s which could turn every trifle into a grace), 
then she walked with him to the gate. 

" What a sweet dim night !" she whispered. 

L 2 
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" I half envy you your silent walk through 
Lonsdale, Sir Ralph/' 

He did not answer; but, as they stood 
together under the arching shrubs, threw his 
arm round her and held her a moment to his 
side. Then (if the most solemn assurances of 
human beings on such a subject can be believed) 
without another word he left her. 

How Sir Ralph passed the remainder of that 
night is unknown, — in some kind of extatic 
dream of course. Miss Thornton, who was a 
light sleeper, bethought herself at about two in 
the morning to steal to Estelle's room, having 
vague suspicions that all was not right with her 
friend. The door stood partly open, and, looking 
in, she saw the Countess, still drest, kneeling 
before a crucifix on the wall and sobbing in such 
wild paroxysms, such utter abandonment, as 
greatly stirred Miss Blanche's curiosity. 

" I shall just not interfere," was her reflec- 
tion, after watching silently for some mi- 
nutes. " There is something serious in all 
this ; and, as the denouement is best deferred 
until after the marriage, I will hold my peace. 
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We augur well for thy domestic bliss, O 
Vulcan !*' 

And she returned to her bed, and pondered 
of many things. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Aunt Theresa's visit lasted four weeks; 
which period, however much pleasure it af- 
forded to Estelle, was little short of martyrdom 
to Sir Ralph. 

For Madame Vauban, with increasing years, 
had grown more talkative than ever; more 
blind, too, where she ought to see, more obser- 
vant where she should be blind. It early 
entered into her head that Sir Ralph must be 
paying his court to Miss Thornton, and, in- 
fluenced by this belief, she strove, with unex- 
ampled perseverance *' to bring them together/' 
as she termed it, whenever occasion permitted. 
Dragging Estelle away with herself in their 
walks ; smiling back upon the happy pair she 
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thought she was befriending ; making- frequent 
remarks upon love and lovers in a tone impos- 
sible for Harley to misunderstand ; and other- 
wise torturing that unhappy baronet with her 
aid and goodwill, until his temper visibly soured 
under the affliction. 

Towards Mr. Vincent, on the contrary, Aunt 
Theresa experienced from the first a malignant 
scorn, much resembling that which years before 
she had cherished towards "the attornevs' 
wives." She would have it that he, also, was 
hanging about the house with amative intent ; 
and such a suspicion regarding a man, who always 
styled himself a Catholic priest, was alone suf- 
ficient to fill her breast with indignation. 

This ancient Papist had never before been 
thrown among persons of the curate's way of 
thinking, and she would look on with grim 
amusement whenever Mr, Vincent " played at 
Catholics," as she, irreverently, termed Anglican 
demonstrations. " He gets hold of our forms 
without their meanings," was one of her remarks 
to Estelle, " and I abhor the old-fashioned 
Protestants less; for they have at least con- 
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sisteDcy in their heresy. As a steppmg-stone 
these ADglicans may have a value, but an infidel, 
like Sir Ralph, is far more respectable, in my 
eyes, than a man who hankers after Rome while 
he devours English loaves and fishes." 

And this idea once fixed, she would never 
regard poor Vincent in any light but that of a 
renegade impostor, given over to sensuality, and 
battening upon his own ill-gotten wages. The 
same being fifty pounds a-year, reader, and no 
house. 

" A quelque chose malheur est bon.** 
Madame Yauban trampled on the curate, mad- 
dened Sir Ralph, and depressed Estelle. To 
Miss Thornton, her visit opened new sources 
of the most exquisite enjoyment. 

Although she really hoped that Harley 
would marry the Countess, Blanche had never 
in her heart forgiven him for overlooking 
herself; and to watch his silent jealousy, when 
listening to the praises of St. Just, his fierce 
scrutiny of Madame Estelle's blushing face, 
afforded the simple creature daily and increas- 
ing delight. With this object, she would 
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affirm that she, Blanche, " bad taken quite 
a fancy to the dear young priest. He must be 
so clever, so charming, so handsome ; she 
almost felt she knew him, after all Madame 
Vauban's delightful descriptions," &c. And 
Aunt Theresa, thus aided and abetted, would 
recommence the delightful descriptions, until 
Estelle's face was on fire, and poor Sir Ralph 
half-mad with suppressed wrath. 

Had he been better versed in such matters, 
he might have known that women will colour 
for some old memory, and yet have worthy 
hearts to bestow again ; indeed, that the very 
embarrassment respecting the first lover, not 
unfrequently betokens a desire to stand well 
with the new. But he understood none of 
the intricacies of passion. He would have believed 
it impossible that more than half of the blushes 
accorded by Estelle to the priest belonged in 
reality to him. He only saw that she became 
daily more confiised at mention of St. Just, 
more subdued and spiritless in her own demean- 
our; daily shrank more from being alone with 
himself. And in bitterness of spirit^ Sir Ralph 
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reverted to bis old opinion, that all love was 
vanity ;^ove, in conjunction with a face like his, 
a chimera, an impossibility, a deceits 

He could have pardoned — as we have seen 
from his own confession — a passion dead and 
buried out of sight ; but this living man, this 
flesh-and-blood reality, for whom Madame 
D'AIembert's cheeks dyed as they had never 
done for him, was a rival even his philosophy 
could not bear. Estelle's imaginary guilt he 
had found it possible to overlook ; the priest's 
handsome face was beyond forgiveness. 

** If she sustains such extraordinary emotion 
in absence, how would she comport herself in his 
presence?" was an unpleasant question that 
for ever forged itself upon his mind. " How 
should I like to see my wife's face turn blood- 
red for any man on earth ?" 

Apd with the answer, would come a train 
of such evil possibilities that, on more than one 
occasion, he had actually crossed the cottage 
threshold, with tragic resolve of never entering 
it again, when Estelle's plaintive " Sir Ralph " 
called him back to his doom. Her pure sad 
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face made him ashamed of his own suspi- 
cions. 

" Sir Ralph, have you forgotten to bid me 
good bye ?" — " Sir Ralph, do not leave us yet !" 
and the poor fellow would straightway flush up 
with hope again, and forget — until the next 
day — the manifold pangs that Miss Thornton's 
wiles and Madame Yauban's tongue had con- 
jointly inflicted upon him. 

He was not weak of nature; but like all 
unselfish people, he was horribly weak in love. 
Consequently, the state entailed more than its 
average amount of misery upon him. Ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred would rightly 
have demanded an explanation, and thus have 
put an end to their own suspense. Ralph 
feared to wound Estelle's delicacy, and suffered 
in her stead. 

And the austere reader who condemns is 
humbly reminded of the time when he too, for a 
space, was similarly misguided, — when those 
indomitable principles, which now form the 
terror of society, succumbed before temptation 
irresistible. And a fair face and touching 
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voice weighed more with him than all the 
world's verdicts put together. 

As a model-hero, I know well that Sir Ralph 
should have abandoned Estelle upon the first 
suspicion of her guilt. 

But I can only represent him as he was. 

For my own experience of life, having been 
exclusively among men, not angels, I am unable 
to delineate any persons belonging to the latter 

dass. 

* # * * 

" I doubt whether I shall see him, after all," 
said Aunt Theresa suddenly. "What do you 
think, Estelle ?" 

It was the last evening of her stdy at the 
cottage. Blanche was absent on a visit to the 
Braithwaites, (they had grown much fonder 
of the girl since her intimacy with the patron 
of Dudley ; positively affectionate after the late 
illness of its aged incumbent). Sir Ralph, with 
exceeding warmth, was setting forth to Madame 
Vauban the advantages she would derive from 
starting by the earliest train next day. 

"I much doubt if I shall see him," she 
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repeated ; " him " invariably meant St. Just, 
as Harley knew. " Do you think it likely, Sir 
Ralph, that a person returning to Paris from 
Durham should pass through Taunton ?" 

**^ It must depend upon * his ' wishes, 
Ma'am," said Ralph drily. " The necessity is 
not a geographical one/' 

"But then he will be so anxious about 
you, Estelle, and so glad to hear that you have 
friends around you — although we might have 

wished them to be of the true reli and, dear 

me ! how odd it is that Cyprian never comes to 
see you himself!" 

The idea evidently appeared to Madame Vau- 
ban in an original light ;— so she dilated upon 
it. - 

" Most extraordinary, really ! after not see- 
ing each other for — eight years, is it not, 
EsteUe ?" 

" About three years," the Countess answered, 
bending close over her embroidery. 

" Three years, child ! Why, you married » 
before you were seventeen, and are now past 
three-and-twenty ; there are seven years at once. 
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Oh ! I forgot that yon and Cyprian met again 
in London — so you did !" 

EsteDe was silent Sir Ralph also. 

" It was just after your pooTy dear Count's 
death/' proceeded Madame Vauban, with an 
attempt at pathos, and wholly regardless of her 
hearers' faces. *^1 remember now. At that 
time, EsteDe, when you disappeared from us all 
for so long, and Cy^Hian found you out — m 
Leicester Square, was'nt it? It is a most 
singular thing, my love, that I never can get 
him to give me any particulars of the time when 
you and he were in London together. Indeed, 
unless I had accidentally heard of it — ma fiUe, 
you win simply ruin your eyes, working Point de 
Venise by candle light ! I can see, by the way 
you stoop, how it tries them. But, remember, 
as soon as ever you feel your sight filing yon, 
take to spectacles at once. Nothing is more 
injurious than to put off the use of glasses — is 
it not, Sir Ralph r 

Harley was standing beside the table, a book 
in his hand, his eyes fixed upon its contents. 
Yet he noted distinctly the agitation that 
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Madame Vauban's remarks awakened in Estelle ; 
and heard with terrible clearness every syllable 
which made her shame so present to himself. 

"At the time when you disappeared for so 
long." — " When you and Cyprian were together 
in London." What interpretation but one 
could be given to these words ? Her guilt, after 
all, then, had been deeper than he hitherto im- 
agined. Upon the death of her husband she 
had at once flown to the protection of St. Just. 

He looked at her. And something in the sad 
repentance of her marble face, at this moment, 
struck back his condemnation more strongly 
than it had ever done before. As snow, though 
fallen, is fairer than anything of the world, this 
Magdalen in her abasement seemed purer to 
him stiU than all the Lucretias upon earth. 

" I begged and prayed of him to bring me 
down to Cornwall," resumed Madame Vauban ; 
" even if he could only remain a day to see you ; 
but he was firm in his refusals. Really, I 
sometimes think his nerves must have been 
shaken by your dear husband's awfully sudden 
death, Estelle ; for he never can hear me speak 
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of that time, or you, or anything connected with 
it, without a certain — Well, my love, I think 
I will take some weak port wine negus as a 
preparation for to-morrow; but very weak, 
please. And, Estelle, I hope Sarah will be up 
in time, for I have three boxes to cord, and all 
the sandwiches — dear me. Sir Ralph, are you 
really going ? Well, goodbye, goodbye, — I trust 
it will not be long before I shall be among you 
aU again." 

Ralph shook Madame Vauban's hand with 
greater heartiness than he • had ever testified to 
her before ; then quitted the room without even 
looking at Estelle. 

*' What a very peculiar young man that is !'' 
remarked Aunt Theresa, as the house-door 
slammed wildly after him. " Do you know, ma 
fiUe, I sometimes doubt if it is Mademoiselle 
Blanche whom he admires ? He looks a great 
deal at you, Estelle^ (but I have too much con- 
fidence in you to fear your ever marrying a 
Protestant, although that would be less distaste- 
ful to me than an Anglican) especially as he 
really seems so very well off, and as I am posi- 
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tive you are living above your income, and do 
not look enough after the cold meat/' 

And here Madam Vauban partook of her own 
negus. After which her conversation became 
so singular a medley of Cyprian St. Just, Sir 
Ralph Harley, servants' appetites, two thousand 
a year, sandwiches, Anglicans, early trains, and 
the true faith, as to defy transcription. The 
more so, as these various subjects were treated 
of discursively; in a labyrinth of parenthesis, 
half in French, wholly without stops, and with a 
copious intermixture of tears. 



Doubtless Aunt Theresa slept, as old persons 
ordinarily do after negus, in happy unconscious- 
ness of all the mischief she had wrought. 
Madame D'Alembert employed herself by crying 
bitterly until daylight. 

Not so much for the approaching departure 
of her relative as for the certainty that Sir 
Ralph's good opinion must be irretrievably lost ; 
the only unselfish love she had ever known, for- 
feited. 

She had not meant to deceive him by any 

VOL. III. M 
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assumption of innocence from the first. Yet 
was the shame no less burning, now that he had 
discovered her guilt. 

Never had she probed her feelings so truly as 
upon this night, when she actually realized that 
she should lose him, — never prized his love so 
highly as in these few first hours when she 
believed it over. 

[Could she have known what resolve Harley 
came to during these very hours, it is possible 
that she might have regretted him less. 

Among all the paradoxes of passion none is 
stranger than this : — That a woman invariably 
loves most when herself, not her lover, must be 
sacrificed; and that a noble act of self-renun- 
ciation, upon his part, however it may exalt him 
in her regard, seldom fails to lower him in her 
affection. She may vow that she respects, admires 
more ; but in her heart she pities, — and pity and 
love are, as we all know, akin ; id est, at perpe- 
tual and deadly enmity with each other. 

Estelle's was certainly an exceptional character; 
but, as a general assertion, I maintain the above 
to be correct. 
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The moral clearly being that, if a man would 
have his beloved remain true to him, he will 
best attain that object by remaining true to 
himself,] 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Upon the following Sunday, two days after 
the departure of Madame Vauban, the small 
community of the faithful in Crowan were 
greatly excited at witnessing Sir Ralph Harley 
attend mass — especially as he conducted himself 
with grave decorum, and exhibited none of 
the accustomed signs of Protestant diversion 
throughout the service. 

" Another convert !'* thought these simple 
people. "Anglicans and philosophers alike 
returning unto truth!" And one old widow, 
whose only son Ralph had put out in the world, 
burned three little yellow candles as a jubilee 
over his conversion. 

[Whether they were an abomination or a 
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sweet-smelling savour before heaven, I know 
not. But I would rather have one such candle 
burnt for me than receive a bishop's blessing.] 

Now Ralph was thinking not a whit of 
Catholics or Protestants either. He had pur- 
posely avoided seeing Estelle since the previous 
Friday evening — believing it well, that before 
such a crisis as he knew to be at hand both 
should have time to reflect upon their own line 
of conduct. And his sole and exclusive object in 
attending mass, was, unseen, to scrutinize Ma- 
dame D'Alembert's face and make up his own 
final resolve from what he read thereupon. 

Reader, he was satisfied. And if you had 
watched that woman's face, as she prayed, you 
would never more have withheld forgiveness fi-om 
her errors, dr have doubted the utter sincerity of 
her own remorse. 

.No human being, whatever his opinions, can 
listen without prejudice to the Liturgy of Rome 
and be unmoved by its touching pathos, its 
tender adaptation of The Agony which saved the 
world to the present " Eloi .''* of our own forsaken 
hearts. 
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Think, then, how it sounded to Estelle ! Upon 
the brink, as she believed, of losing her last 
human tie, of soon forfeiting all human good- 
will for ever; weary, conscience-struck, guilt- 
stained ; alone with one terrible remembrance of 
the past — no hope, save of God's mercy, for the 
future; praying that her cup might pass from her, 
yet knowing that she must drink it to the dregs. 
Think, I say, how sounded the mass to her ! 

" Med culpd, med culpd, med maximd culpdy^ 
God remember the temptation, though the world 
but note the guilt ! 

" Christe eleison^ Kyrie eleison.'^ None 
other will pardon her ! 

" Et homo pactus est." Bow, bow, poor 
head, it was for you ! 

'* Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus" No lips so 
tainted but may glorify Him ! 

" Agnus Deiy* have mercy upon her ! 

" Agnus Dei^^ give her peace ! 

" Domine, non sum dignus — " 

Ah, what a sob broke here from her white 
lips ! what a convulsive shudder made her 
clasped hands press tighter on her breast ! 
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Sir Ralph turned with a feeling half of shame 
from his own critical observance of agony such 
as this. But he knew that one who wept thus 
before the love of God could never prove un- 
worthy of the love of man. And the last 
lingering doubt as to what the world terms 
honour was set at rest within his heart. 



At vespers the old priest of Crowan and his 
flock were again made happy by seeing their 
new convert among them ; doubly so by 
witnessing the unmistakable tokens of devotion 
now present on his demeanour. 

For, his last doubts regarding Estelle being 
solved, Ralph had some attention to bestow upon 
the sernce; and — opposed though the dogmas 
it enfolded were to his own belief — he was more 
aflected by the chanted sweetness of a few old 
Latin psalms than he might have chosen to avow. 

It happened, towards the close of the service, 
that the choir sang the very hymn to which 
Ward and he had listened, years before, upon 
the star-lit Kreutzburg. And in the last well- 
remembered verse, something smote Ralph in 
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his matured convictions, as then it smote poor 
Ward in his boyish infidelity. 

"'Sola fides sufficit/" he thought as the 
last notes silenced. " Years of reason can teach 
no more; only deprive us of the power of 
believing.** And half he envied the little un- 
learned crowd that knelt in such fond ignorance 
before the uplifted Host. 

And he forgot even Estelle and his own 
intention respecting her, while thinking of love 
greater than human love, of sacrifice before which 
all human abnegation is weak. He remained 
alone in prayer — he, whom the village Pharisees 
termed atheist — until all but himself were gone, 
and the old priest had extinguished the lights, 
and the dying sun-rays came in, crimson, upon 
the pale sad martyr face above the silent altar. 

" Sola fides sufficit." 

The words are easily spoken. When will 
Catholics, Anglicans, or Protestants act upon the 
solemn truth they teach? Kneel and pray, a$ 
Ralph did, in each other's churches ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

About half a mile along the footpath to Tre- 
lose, a small ravine led down obliquely to the 
shore. When Harley reached this spot, the sun 
had well-nigh set. Broad masses of purple 
heather glowed rosy on the hill-side ; deep down 
the valley, countless fern-banks rippled in 
their autumn gold. Over the faint horizon one 
phantom sail gleamed motionless; at hand a 
few white gulls were floating on the scarce-moved 
sea. No land-bird here gave cry. No sound 
but the hushed waving of the fern, the gentle 
sobbing of the receding tide, broke the silence. 
Still, voiceless, void of emotion, lay the peaceful 
nature we so vainly ask for counsel or for pity. 
Still in her evening calm, in her eternal Sabbath ! 
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Her breath laden with incense, her voice with 
inarticulate psalmody ! — but unheeding of us 
— our sabbath — our dogmas — our very exis- 
tence. 

This absence of external communion is never 
more remarkable than when one has just left the 
services of a church — no matter of what creed 
or denomination. I cannot call to mind an oc- 
casion, yrhen emerging from the voice of priests, 
the set formula, the hot human atmosphere, 
into the quiet evening, I did not feel an indes- 
cribable jar — then relief — in the contrast. The 
sunshine or stars make those altar-lights so dim ; 
the immensity of space makes that sermon so 
finite. We were told that sensual enjoyment is 
sin ; but nature ministers voluptuously to every 
sense at once. That the world is dark and 
blotted out with guilt; look at her sleeping, 
smiling in the moonlight. That salvation be- 
longs but to the few regenerate ; and, lo ! here 
falls God*s dew on flower and fungus, His loving 
rest on bird and noisome reptile alike ! 

I am informed that the feeling springs from 
a '' want of moral balance in the individual 
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mind." Harley's was, however, thus consti- 
tuted. And, as he gazed down the tranquil 
vista of the little valley, he felt that for no 
worship upon earth would he exchange the mute 
one which had been his so long. As he was 
unable to reconcile men's teaching with the 
unwritten word of God, he would abide by that 
which to his own heart spoke loudest. He envied 
rather than condemned those to whom God is 
present upon the altar and the hillside too ; but 
himself sought no other priest, church, or ser- 
vice, than those which nature gave to him. 

And all this when his heart was full of passion ? 
his mind distracted by x^onfilicting doubts about 
his mistress ? 

Even so, reader. But remember that con- 
nected with this love was a resolution which 
exalted it somewhat above the attachments you 
and I are in the habit of witnessing ; brought it 
among a different set of ideas to those which 
ordinarily accompany the most selfish of all our 
passions. 

Ralph meant to offer Estelle his name, 
whatever her own past history; his faithful 
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friendship if any existing tie prevented her from 
becoming his wife. 

He was thinking neither of money, position, 
family, settlements, nor any other of the tender 
subjects men mostly dream over when intending 
marriage. 

He was thinking not of himself nor of a fair 
fame that he hoped to tarnish, as men occasion- 
ally do when they meditate mere love. 

He was purposing to raise up a sorrowing, 
forsaken ^oman, and to forgive her errors as he 
hoped his own would some day be forgiven ; and 
he looked upon the action as one not unworthy 
of God's blessing nor dishonouring to himself. 

" Poor fool." 

" Dishonourable.*' 

" Mad.'' 

" Unchristian." 

Stone him, all you who are without sin, stone 

him ! You have a right to do so. But I can 

never be Ralph Harley's judge. 

# * # • 

When the bay was past, the small path wound 
into a deep and wooded valley, already sombring 
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with shadows, though the hills above glowed 
light. Here he overtook Estelle. 

" Good evening to you, Countess." 

She turned slowly towards him, — her face 
whiter even than he had s^en it before, that day. 
" Sir Ralph—" 

'' I saw you in the chapel. Madam, both at 
mass and vespers. You would not look at me ; 
so I have followed you here. How have you 
been since Friday evening ?" 

*^ Better than for some weeks past," she an- 
swered. 

"I doubt it — you look frightfully ill. Is 
Madame Vauban gone ?" 

" Yes." 

" And Miss Thornton not returned ? That 
is well. There are turning-points of life when 
it is best to be alone, Countess. You have now 
arrived at such a pass." 

" I have." 

" Rest awhile, then, while we speak of it to- 
gether. We are in Lonsdale now, secure from 
interruption. These autumn evenings are short, 
and we have much to say, Estelle." 
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"Very much/' she repeated hurriedly, and 
looking away from him as she seated herself, 
" too much, Sir Ralph !" 

" There are some themes as inexhaustible as 
the feelings they treat of. Countess — you are not 
supported enough so. How, with your white 
cheeks and trembling limbs, do you suppose 
that you can remain for hours as you are 
now ?" 

Here Ralphs with small appearance of his ac- 
customed shyness, threw his arm round Estelle, 
and held her somewhat closer than was abso- 
lutely necessary for support. 

*^ You need not move from me," he remarked 
petulantly, as she attempted to do so, " nor as- 
sume the look Miss Thornton would consider 
correct on a similar occasion. The time is past 
for such assumptions between us, Estelle. All 
I have got to say you can hear with my arm 
around you ; tkfterwards, if yOu choose to discard 
its support, you can do so. And myself at the 
same time." 

" Sir Ralph—" 

" Madame D'Alembert." 
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" It is I that must speak — ^you that shall lis- 
ten to-night." 

" Undoubtedly. I have, however, a prefece 
with which to open our conversation. A very 
brief one, contained in three short words — I 
love you." 

"Not with love, Sir Ralph, not love. You 
have liked — ^you have pitied me, and you mis- 
take such feelings for love. In an hour you will 
hold to these even no longer." 

" I shall entertain neither liking nor pity, most 
certainly. Love may grow out of such senti- 
ments, but never returns to them. Besides — 
allowing your very false premises to be correct — 
why should the next hour work any difference in 
me ? It is a pleasant hour. Countess. Listen 
to the rooks* hoarse love-songs as they go to 
rest, to the distant kisses of the sea upon the 
beach, to the thousand little voices stirring faintly 
through the woods ! See how the sun has faded 
from the hill-tops now, and night, tender night, 
Estelle, is changing all their blushes into tears. 
How can the next hour work but to rekindle 
hope, or — ^you will not hear me if you persist in 
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turning away — to soften friendship into love, love 
into passion. Friendship ! Give me your hand. 
Countess ; there, do you feel the beating of my 
heart? A calm, a friendly pulsation, is it 
not ?" 

" Sir Ralph," she answered mournfully, 
" while you reassure me of your love, you only 
sharpen the coming pain. To give up friend- 
ship is hard ; to reject a love such as yours is 
bitterness indeed !" 

" Why do so, then ?" 

" Before a woman marries, her lover has a 
right to the history of her past life. You shall 
hear mine. In it will rest my answer ; I shall 
not have to frame my rejection into words !" 

" And if I prefer remaining in ignorance ? if 
I would rather not hear this past history of 
yours ?" 

'' Sir Ralph, you must hear it. There may 
be cases where a partial avowal is sufficient; 
such is not mine. I have been weak in allow- 
ing you to remain blinded so long ; for me to 
keep silence now would be actual dishonour. 
You offer me to become your wife. I won't say 
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that I do not love you. I will relate to you the 
history of my first marriage." 

" I can guess it," interrupted Harley eagerly, 
" and need no further enlightenment than what 
your own lips have already afforded. You have 
never sought to deceive me ; never denied that 
your early life contained some dark experience of 
human passion ; and (dull and bat-like though I 
am), it is possible that I have arrived at juster 
conclusions regarding your former matrimonial 
happiness than you imagine. Let me give you 
my notions on the subject at all events : if you 
think it necessary, you can set me right upon 
the minor points afterwards." 

He rose to his feet, and standing close before 
his companion looked down tenderly upon her 
face. But Estelle shrunk away, and leaned her 
head upon her clasped hands. 

There may have been something in his honest 
confiding expression, which she dsured not trust 
herself to meet just then. 

" I will listen to you," she said, almost in a 
whisper. *'I will hear what amount of guilt 
you could have pardoned." 

VOL. III. N 
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" Will pardon, you should say, my darling ! 
No, I will reserve love-names, Estelle, — reserve 
them for my absolution of your sins. For 
another ten minutes you shall be the Countess 
D*Alembert; then — " 

" You are forgetting my story, Sir Ralph," 
" It is shortly told, Countess. You loved ; 
blindly, passionately, unreasonably, in your ex- 
treme youth. This love was — not unreturned, 
that could never be, but ill-placed. Your lover 
became a priest, and you married. Well, you 
did not love your husband — no new occurrence 
in this world, I believe — and striving to forget 
him, and the past, too, you entered upon a life 
of false excitement which never really satisfied 
the cravings of your heart. This passed away. 
Your husband died," she shuddered involuntarily, 
" died, and you were free. You met St. Just 
again, — with black coat and tonsured head, Coun- 
tess, but still a man. During the years of your 
marriage, the old passion had been stifled, not 
extinguished; and so— with what amount of 
guilt I am no judge — the priest forgot his vows 
before an overwhelming temptation, and yoa, 
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poor Estelle ! forgot yourself and all your long 
years of future remorse for him." 

Both paused after this singular harangue. 

** Well," said Estelle at length, in a strangely 
subdued voice, " and if this were so, if this ima- 
ginary story of yours were correct, how would 
you judge me ?" 

" Not at all," Ralph answered promptly. " I 
have seen your repentance; I can picture the 
temptation ; for I, too, have not been ignorant 
of passion. I would simply put" away the past, 
with all its sins and anguish, as God puts away 
each year of our lives from us ; I would say to 
you, * If you are free, become my wife/" 

" What ! with the certainty of my past 
errors ?'* 

" With the avowal of them fresh upon your 
lips, Countess. I am eccentric, as you are aware. 
I acknowledge no different code for men and 
women. 1 don't believe that Heaven (like so- 
ciety) smiles at the sins of half the world, and 
pronounces those of the other half to be branding, 
irredeemable, life-long. Remembering my own 
past^ and the unatoned errors it contains, I should 

N 2 
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look upon you, in your tears and self-abasement, 
as more than my equal. And here*— here, in 
God's great church/* his voice lowered, and 
reverently he bared his head, '* I would ask you 
to be my wife ; take you to my breast, and bid 
you repent there. Estelle, you understand me 
now. I know your history, — 1 offer you my 
love. Do you reject it ?" 

So spoke Harley after his life of almost spot- 
less rectitude. Oh, men of the world, when will 
you speak likewise ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" I NEITHER reject nor accept it/' said Estelle. 
" Your view of iny past life is an imperfect one ; 
correct in the vague outline, wanting in those 
dark shadows which separate it from all other 
lives. You have imagined shame, such as 
places a woman for ever beyond the reach of 
worldly respect, and have pardoned it. But, 
once before, I have heard you say that for such 
frailty you could find forgiveness. Frailty aris- 
ing from weakness, from love, from mere blind 
passion, is to you not a thing unpardonable. 
An hour's abandonment should not blot a 
whole long life. So far I foresaw your judg- 
ment." 

** Don't speak so coldly, Estelle. Don't pause 
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and weigh, and analyze now — when I only want 
one word to be — " 

"To be for ever miserable, for ever dis- 
honoured, if I consented to be your wife,*' she 
interrupted bitterly, "Sir Ralph, you have 
pronounced forgiveness over a sin of which I am 
not guilty. You have not guessed at the real 
nature of my own/* 

" Not guilty !" exclaimed Harley. *' Oh, 
Estelle, how often have I looked upon your face 
and pronounced it impossible that a stain was 
there 1 — ^listened to your pure voice, and denied, 
against every conviction of my reason, that it 
could have ever spoken words of guilty passion ! 
Not guilty—" 

" Of weakness or of frailty." 
" There is no other guilt for a woman." 
" Yet I have heard you singularly merciless 
upon a crime committed by one of them." 

"Do not speak of crime," he interrupted, 
almost fiercely. " What have you to do with 
crime ? What do you know of it ? You are 
nervous, you are ill to-night, and magnify some 
childish peccadillo into a monstrous sin. Take 
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my arm, and walk on, Madam, — we will leave 
these subjects for pleasanter ones, if you please." 

" I will remain here," she answered. " I can 
say — what I have got to say, best like this. 
Yes, you were very severe upon a woman's 
crime once in my hearing, upon an ancestress of 
your own — a certain — ^Beatrice Harley !" 

As she spoke, the moon shone out above 
some fir-trees opposite, and Estelle saw Ralph's 
face. In that second it had taken the hue of 
death. 

" My God !" he cried ; « my God !" 

" Once, too," she added piteously, " you told 
me that, if I stood accused of a crime from 
which the whole world turned, you would 
neither leave me nor forsake me. It was a rash 
promise. Sir Ralph ! I only recal it now that 
you may bear with me for one hour — the next 
you will be free to quit me !" 

"Go on," he said, with a desperate effort 
at calmness. " Go on. I can listen to you. 
But tell me quick." 

He was standing close before her still ; and, 
moved by some unaccountable impulse, it 
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entered Estelle's heart to touch his hand with 
her lips, — ^in appeal, perhaps, to his old tender- 
ness, — ^in the hope of one human- word before 
her terrible confession began — God knows! 
Ralph started away with a shudder. 

"You give me up too soon!" she cried. 
" Before you even know the amount of my guilt, 
ind all the wrongs which led to it. Forsaken al- 
ready !" The unutterable pathosof these two words 
no pen can render — ^it was as though a child in 
a sinking ship should behold his mother borne 
from him in safety, and cry after her in vain, 
" Forsaken ak-eady !*' She leaned her face 
between her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

" Countess," said Harley, at length, but in a 
stem, changed voice. "I am witnessing a 
death ; you must pardon my want of sympathy 
with you." 

" A death 1" she echoed. 

** Yes ; a fearful dissolution. The last agony 
of my love, — the death throes of my own strong 
passion. Nature struggles hard against this 
fate, Madam; but in vain. I am no weak 
executioner 1" 
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" One guess, then, at my history, and you 
cast me off for ever ?'* 

" You spoke of Beatrice Harley ; you led me 
to believe that her crime was yours. It is a 
crime against which there is no appeal. Countess 
D*Alembert ; a crime whose very name turns 
human fibres into steel, whose very suspicion 
shuts up all founts of human mercy — Let hints 
and inuendoes cease," — he went on harshly 
— " Are you a — " 

" No, no 1" she interrupted, almost with a 
scream. " Not from you, Ralph — my Ralph I 
not from you. Condemn my sin if you will ; 
but give it no name. It stands black enough 
before Heaven without that. Do not you drive 
me to deeper despair than that of my own 
conscience. I have never injured you !" 

" No ? not injured me ?— have not become 
dearer to me than life? — have not seen my 
love grow stronger day by day, week by week, 
yet given me no word of what I was loving ? 
Not injured me ! Th«i do all my future years, 
filled with your blackened recollection, the 
shame of my own love, count for nothing ?" 
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" I have warned you," she said humbly. " I 
told you from the first that I was unworthy of 
an honest love. I never tried to mislead 
you." 

" Not in words ; but with looks, with tones. 
I gave you credit for guilt compatible with a 
woman's nature— with such a face as yours. 
How could I suspect that your soft smile con- 
cealed a heart of stone ? that your little hand — 
Great God ! its touch clings to me even now." 

" Staining you with its pollution^ does it not ? 
Sir Ralph, pitiless as I knew the world to be, 
I expected more leniency from you, I expected 
at least to be heard before I was judged." 

" Have I not heard you ? have I not heard 
the damning fact ? is not that sufficient ? Some 
guilt may be palliated by the depth of the 
temptation — not yours." 

" I thank my God that He is more merciful 
than men !" exclaimed Estelle, turning up her 
white face towards the sky, "I thank Him 
that no sin lies beyond His pardon ! that even 
mine can be forgiven by Him, although for ever 
cursed by my fellow-sinners. Sir Ralph, early 
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in life your own brother died, as I have heard, 
by your hand or through your means; that 
recollection should have softened your heart to 
the sufferings of one like me, even while you 
the loudest condemned my guilt/^ 

She walked away from him a few paces, then 
leaned heavily against a tree for support. For 
a minute Ralph watched her coldly; for a 
minute hesitated, as though he would have 
turned and abandoned her ; then his pity, or 
his passion conquered, and he followed. 

Estelle's was not a nature prone to fainting. 
She was trembling with excitement, — trembling 
so that she could not move without support, 
but this was all. And, when Harley reached 
her, with a convulsive kind of effort she 
moved on another few steps, and seated herself 
upon a low bank that here bordered the path. 

"Shall I take you home?" he said, some- 
what altermg his tone. 

" No, I would sooner remain here. I have 
need of many long hours to recover — '* 

" From my cruelty-^is that your meaning ?" 

She did not answer, but bowed her head 
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down wearily upon her knees; and so they 
continued for a minute or two in silence. 

"To-day I thought myself forgiven!'* she 
cried next, suddenly looking up to him, " I 
believed that, through the merits of my dear 
Lord, guilt black as mine could be atoned for. 
But you deny me even that !" 

" God forbid !" said Ralph hastily, 

"With the priest I smote my breast, and 
prayed my Lord to look down with mercy upon 
my sin, my sin, my grievous sin. They have 
absolved me before, and never washed away the 
darkness from my soul ; but to-day — ^I know 
not why — its load seemed lightened. To-day, 
for the first time in three years, I dared 
believe that the awful Sacrifice of our religion 
could avail— -even for me !'* 

"Three years!" echoed Ralph, his voice 
softening more and more, " My poor Estelle !" 

" Sir Ralph, do you pity me ?'* 

" My poor Estelle !" 

He drew back irresolutely, then flung himself 
beside her. He caught her hands, and held 
them fast within his own; he recanted his 
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fierce judgments upon her, he prayed Heaven 
to pardon her. " I will never leave you, nor 
forsake you," he cried at length, " I will hold 
by my old promise. Never was soul so con- 
trite stained by sin so foul, I will hold you 
innocent until you bring evidence direct of your 
guilt to my senses. Whatever you can prove 
I will be your friend still. Lean on me, poor 
little Estelle — so. Lay your head on my 
breast, — there, where, God willing ! it shaU rest 
through many a long year yet. Child, do you 
not hear me ? I withdraw my cruel judgments 
— ^I ask you still to be mine ! Estelle ! love ! 
wife 1 will you not look at me ?" 

She had not utterly quailed beneath his 
harshness, nor fainted at his condemnation. 
But at this unexpected return of tenderness, 
this wonderful triumph of his love, her firmness 
ebbed away. White, cold, speechless, she 
rested in his arms ; crouching her head with an 
unutterable sense of lowly gratitude upon his 
breast ; longing that she might so die, that she 
might know no awakening to life, if life was to 
divide her from Harley. 
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The night was now advancing. The wind 
moaned up freshly through the woods ; and to 
shield her from it, Ralph slightly changed his 
own position. 

" Do not leave me !** she murmured, clinging 
closer to his side. " At least, not yet !'* 

" Leave you — !*' 

He bent down ; he whispered. Words that 
none but Estelle ever knew ! Words which even 
then called all the flood of life back to her 
heart, the colour to her face ! 

**Not your wife," she faltered in reply, 
" never that. Your name is far too honourable 
to be allied with one like mine. Be my friend 
still, if you can indeed consent to forget my 
history, but nothing more." 

" We will leave my name alone,'' said Ralph, 
petulantly, " it does not concern us in the least 
As to friendship, I decline it ; the feeling is not 
to my taste. Besides, you can't rebuild an iron 
bridge with cobwebs ; you can't supplant pas- 
sion by sentiment ; it must die or live. Shall 
mine live, Madam ? Will you take me, Ralph 
Hajrley, for your life's companion ? — yes or no ?" 
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" You shall hear my history first/' 

'' And if, haying heard it, I keep in the same 

mind still?" 

" Oh, Sir Ralph ! I fear that will never be/' 
" Fear, Estelle^ — fear ? Do you care so much, 

then, for my love after all ?" 

" What else have I to care for upon earth ?" 

she answered. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Begin your history, Estelle ; I can hear it 
with calmness^ I am fortified against all your 
confessions now. There — ^turn, your face away, 
poor child ! that the moon may not rest with 
such cruel search upon it. I am no priest; 
yet will I listen to you like one — with eyes 
averted, with solemn patience." 

" And absolve me when I have finished ?'* 

" No, — there the resemblance ceases. I may 
pity only — God absolve/* 

" You will pity, at least. Sir Ralph. If guilt 
and suffering were ever worthy of compassion, 
my life must be so. Listen. 

" The earliest grief that I can remember was 
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for my father's death, I was seven years old 
then; and I asked my nurse to let me be 
buried with him. 

" Upon the afternoon of his funeral, a nephew 
of my step-mother, wboto I had never seen 
before, came to our cottage ; and to quiet my 
desperate fits of crying, told me that if I would 
dry my tears he would love me. I looked in 
his face, and dried them* I never wished to 
die again. This nephew, then a boy of eleven, 
was Cyprian St. Just." 

" And after so many years, Countess, your 
voice still changes at his name ?" 

** Yes, Sir Ralph, and will do so while I live. 
If it was my marriage-day, if I was standing 
at the altar with you, my cheeks would burn, 
my breath fail me in a second, if I saw St. 
Just. If I was dying, and some one said his 
name, I know that my heart would tremble as 
it did when I was first deceived by him at 
seventeen. This may be blind folly, a species 
of madness in a woman of my age ;. but so it 
is. And you are too good that I should seek 
to mislead you — even in this." 

VOL. III. o 
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"Go on/' said Harley, somewhat bitterly. 
"You are right to tell me all, confession 
that is partial avails nothing. But truth, in 
this case, is bitterer for the confessor than the 
penitent. Go on. Countess, and when your 
voice trembles over-much for this priest-lover 
of yours, I must bear its faltering in silent 
patience for the future.** 

" I would speak briefly of him, if it w^ere 
possible, Sir Ralph; but it is not. Most 
love is an episode in life that one can allude to 
and pass on. St. Just is interwoven with every 
thought and action of my whole existence. In 
telling my story, I am constrained to speak to 
the full as much of him as of myself. 

" Well, I need not tell you of my childhood, 
nor of my early youth. You can imagine a 
passionate impetuous child, loving one human 
being, and only one, with blind idolatry ; obey- 
ing him alone, living for him alone in the world. 
You can imagine this child, a few years later, 
walking through summer woods with hope 
shining on her face, whole worlds of foolish 
passion at her heart, listening to a voice in 
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whose tones she as yet has recognized no deceit, 
believing that life (both lives) shall flow on blest 
and together. You can imagine all this ?" 

" Too well, Countess." 

" Sir Ralph, when I was scarcely seventeen, I 
woke. Woke to find my fruit, ashes; my 
pleasant dreams, lies ; my idol, sullied ; my belief 
in happiness, over. When I was scarcely seven- 
teen, Cyprian St. Just sold me to Count 
D'Alembert. 

" Yes, sold me, deliberately. For the pitiful 
pottage of worldly advancement, of ultimate 
service to his church, he gave me over to the 
arms of a man whose very breath was corrup- 
tion, whom I loathed upon my marriage-day ! 

" I was so young, so ignorant of life, that I 
obeyed his wishes, even while he gave me up 
for ever. As I could not marry Cyprian, I 
thought I was careless whom else I married — '* 

" And this, when you knew that he disposed 
of your hand for his own advancement ?*' 

" No ; of that I was ignorant, 1 believed that 
for worldly consideration he advised me to 
accept Count D'Alembert, but nothing more. 

o 2 
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Had I known then what afterwards I was forced 
to admit as truth, I would have died sooner 
than submit to St. Just's will. Believing that 
a mistaken sense of duty prompted him, I con- 
sented with a kind of despair to my fate. Had 
I suspected him of selfish or mercenary motives, 
my heart would have rebelled in a second, and 
my life, however hopeless, have at least been 
spared the guilt to which my marriage brought 
me. But I only saw him broken-hearted at 
parting from me, urging me * on principle ' to 
take the step which divided us for ever, and 
pitying him, while I condemned the austerity of 
his judgment, I became anoth^ man's wife. 

" With no lie upon my lips though, I told 
Count lyAlembert, before I married him, what 
regard be must expect from me. I gave him 
the unvarnished story of my passion, as I give 
it to you now. And so he took me. 

^' Sir Ralph, I believe that had I married any 
man but him, I might have rallied. Respect 
for my husband, the interests of common do- 
mestic life, might have, not effaced St. Just, but 
brought me to look upon our divisix)n as inevi- 
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table ; a life-long cross, yet one that with much 
effort I could bear. As it was — 

" Can you imagine a girl honestly brought 
up, delicate, sensitive, proud, suddenly thrust 
after a fortnight's preparation into the closest of 
all companionship with a man like Count 
D*Alembert ? A man whose whole nature was 
so steeped in vice, that to breathe the same air - 
with him was to be contaminated. Whose love, 
as he termed it, for me, was in itself the deepest 
humiliation — whose person was abhorrent to me 
— whose thoughts were all debased and paltry 
ones — whose conversation was bounded by his- 
tories of the gaming table, and of his vile 
Parisian associates — whose intellect was con- 
stantly besotted with wine, as his nerves were para- 
lyzed by the lowest excesses of human nature. 
Can you imagine me, I say, at seventeen, as 
his wife ? 

''He took me abroad after my marriage; 
and for two years we lived at different watering 
places on the continent. It was a positive 
relief to me when Count D'Alembert ti^ed of 
domestic happiness, and again found an occupa- 
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tioD in gambling ; and during this time I lived 
in a kind of dull torpor, less poignant than my 
first passionate regrets^ more befitting for one 
in my position than the restless wish for excite- 
ment, to which I afterwards awoke. 

"I need not describe to you the various 
grades of abasement through which I had to 
pass, during these two years. You can imagine 
to what the wife of such a man must be ex- 
posed !" 

" And young and fair as you were, Estelle !** 

"Yes," she went on quickly; "but the 
attentions T received from the frequenters of 
Hombourg and Baden-Baden only filled me 
with disgust; the admiration I awakened in 
the companions of Count D'Alembert only 
served to strengthen my loathing for them, and 
for the life I was forced to lead. I was sur- 
rounded by humiliation, not by danger then.'' 

" TAen, Countess ?" broke in poor Ralph. 

" When I returned to Paris, it was diflferent. 
At first I intended to shut myself up with 
my own bitter thoughts, as I had done ever 
since my marriage; through some caprice, 
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however — probably because my position as 
Eugene D'Alembert's wife itself gave me an 
evil notoriety — the great Paris world chose to 
run after me. I accepted a few invitations ; found 
out that excitement was a better palliative than 
I had imagined ; and soon became the elected 
queen, as they phrase it, of the season. There 
was no revolution going on, the past winter had 
been a dull one; Paris wanted something to 
talk about ; and found it— in me." 

" And then came temptation ?" 

"Temptation to become vain and frivolous, 
Sir Ralph ; no deeper danger. I confess that 
I grew into a thorough woman of the world 
— with all the levity and heartlessness, probably, 
that such a name denotes (qualities not in-born 
in me, you know) ; but I neyer sunk to the level 
of the women among whom I lived. 

" I had loved ; I could have no lovers. I 
was faithful to St. Just ; not to Count D'Alem- 
bert." 

"Who appreciated the fidelity, doubtless," 
said Ralph drily. 

** Who detested me the more for it !" she 
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cried, with bitter emphasis. ^'Whatever the 
causes of my circumspection, he knew weH 
that my name stood alone among those of my 
frivolous compeers ; that my indifference to 
himself was extended to every man with whom 
I associated ; and, I repeat, for this very reason 
he detested me the more.*' 

" Impossible, Countess ! However selfish or 
debased, men do not absolutely cease to be 
human in this life.'' 

" Listen a little longer. Defer your judg- 
ments until you have heard me out. You wiU 
presently feel less disposed to doubt Count 
D'Alembert's capabilities of evil ! 

" Although we were nominally living under 
the same roof still, my husband and myself had 
been in reality divided ever since our return to 
Paris? Oftai I did not speak to him, even, for 
days together ; if I met him in my drives, he 
would salute me as a stranger, and pass on. 
Imagine my surprise when one morning he 
came suddenly into my apartment, inquired for 
my health, remarked that 1 was looking ill, 
finally proposed that I should write and ask 
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* my old friend, Monsieur St. Just/ to come 
and stay with us. * We must have much to 
talk over/ he added. * It was not well for me 
to be so entirely cut off from all my English 
connections.' 

" WeU, the proposal was not counter to my 
own wishes. I judged Count D'Alembert's cha- 
racter t6o acutely not to suspect him of some 
sinister motive in originating it ; but it required 
more strength of mind than I possessed, to throw 
away the chance of seeing St. Just again. I 
argued with myself that his influence must prove 
a purifying one in this hot city life, that his face 
must bring me back to my early English days. 
And I forgot (though my husband remembered) 
that to be ^0 brought back was fuller of danger 
than all the excitements of Paris — of the world. 
Forgot that while I was true to Cyprian in ab- 
sence, I might be faithless to myself in his pre- 
sence I And I wrote. 

'* Sir Ralph, I am getting near a portion of 
my story from which, even now, I shrink with 
shame. Although innocent myself, to be in 
any way imjdicated with such infamy as sur- 
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rounded me is in itself a stain. And yet this is 
a necessary part of my confession. Ignorant of 
it, you would judge my own after-guilt too 
harshly. Knowing it — although you may pro- 
nounce any woman lowered who has been 
brought into contact with such corruption as fell 
to me — ^you will yet acknowledge before what 
amount of temptation I finally fell 1 what terrible 
provocation to take my fate into my own hands 
was mine ! 

^' About a week after he had bidden me invite 
St Just, Count D'Alembert offered me the first 
positive insult I had ever received from him. 
Displayed himself opposite to my box at the 
opera with two of the most openly notorious 
women in Paris, and this, too, in a man- 
ner which showed to every person present how 
deliberate and intentional was the indignity to 
myself. 

'^ I cannot speak more of that night to you, 
Sir Ralph ; my shame seems upon me still. I 
vaguely remember that I went to some great 
party after I left the theatre, and danced there 
for hours, while my heart seemed bursting ; also. 
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that upon my return home I wrote to Cyprian 
— you can imagine what kind of letter." 

" But," interrupted Ralph, " Count D'Alem- 
bert must, at least, have had some motive for 
this outrage? Mere hatred would not have 
prompted him to commit an act so likely to 
drive you into desperation." 

" And if I tell you that that was his motive !" 
she cried passionately. '^ That to drive me into 
desperation, make me callous to the world's 
respect, faithless to myself and to my vows be- 
fore God, was the aim of my husband's life; 
how will you view the case then ?" 

*' Such infamy would be beyond belief," said 
Harley slowly, " unless from your degradation 
he could have derived personal advantages to 
himself." 

" He could do so, as you shall hear. Under 
the condition of an extraordinary will, made a 
few years before by one of his uncles, Count 
D'Alembert hoped to enjoy one of the largest 
properties in France ; and these conditions — " 

'^ Proceed, Countess ; there is nothing in this 
to falter about, surely." 
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"These conditions were, that if Eugfene 
D'Alembert had a son by the first of January, 
eighteen-hundred-and fifty — , this son, under 
the father's guardianship, should inherit ; while, 
if he continued childless, the property should at 
once pass away to another member of the family. 

" Can you now see clearer into the dark 
schemes at which I have hinted ? See how it 
was the interest of Count D'Alembert to get me 
utterly into his power, even though my own good 
name was to be the price of my submission? 
Can you imagine how a temptation, devised with 
all the subtle refinement of French depravity, 
was to be thrust upon me when my pride was 
in revolt, my bitterest hatred aroused against 
my husband ? Can you imagine all this, or 
must I tell you more ?" 

"No," replied Ralph, "I see enough. 
Enough, Estelle, to palliate your own after-guilt, 
however great." 

" Well," she resumed, evidenfly forcing her- 
self with pain to tell this part of her history, and 
bringing out each word with quick, nervous em- 
phasis. "I did not fall, Sir Ralph. Blinded 
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by my confidence in my own strength, and un- 
warned, I don't swear that I should not have 
done so ; for I was becoming desperate, and any 
state on earth might have seemed to me less 
dishonour than remaining Count D'Alembert's 
wife. Thank God ! I did not faU. If I had 
done so, my hand would not be in your hand 
now ! In that great heartless Paris, one voice 
spoke out to tell me of my danger ; one wretched 
woman, who owed a life-long grudge to Eugene 
D'Alembert, warned me (not out of pity to my- 
self, but hatred towards him) of the plots by 
which I was surrounded. She knew even St. 
Just's name, the story of my childish love for 
him, the readiness with which I had now invited 
him to stay with me ! I had sunk to this, Sir 
Ralph ; my husband made a jest of me, and of 
the one pure feeling of my life, among the vilest 
of his vile associates ! 

'' His indiscretion cost him dear ! 

" Upon the evening that I received the letter, 
I told him that I was acquainted with his inten- 
tions, that I would remain with him no 
longer, that I would never see St. Just while 
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I was his wife. I said things which, if one iota 
of honour or manliness had yet been in Count 
D'Alembert, must have divided us at once, and 
for ever. He remained firm in his resolution of 
keeping me with him ; he goaded me into mad- 
ness, almost, with his coward tyranny ; told me, 
what till then I never rightly knew, of the part 
St. Just had taken in my marriage ; half-hinted 
(and this was false) that Cyprian had some share 
in the present plot against me. Then, when all 
the passion of my nature was up, I warned him." 
She turned abruptly and clasped both her cold 
hands upon Harley*s. " Do you hear me, Sir 
Ralph ? I repeat, I warned him !" 

" Of what, Estelle ?" 

'' I warned him to let me go. I told him 
there was that in me which made me no safe 
companion for him. I besought him, while this 
fire yet smouldered, to set me free. I conjured 
him, for his own safety, if not for my soul's sake, 
to force me no longer into my fearful bondage. 
He sneered at my threats; he laughed at the 
talk of separation ; told me that he would have 
no such scandal ; I should remain his wife both 
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in deed and name. And I remained so ; yes, 
yes, I remained so ! My God !" 

" Stop, my poor Eskelle ; you have said enough 
for once. This little hand, that was so cold 
awhile since, burns like fire now." 

" As it has done for years," she cried 
piteously, " as it would have done for ever, 
if you had cast me off. No, don't kiss 
it, Sir Ralph, wait till you have heard me 
out; then, take it again, kiss it, respect it^ 
if you can. 

** I was forced into submission, and I sub- 
mitted. After that interview with Count 
D'Alembert, I fell back into the sullen silence of 
the first years of my marriage. I refused to go 
into the world ; I would see no visitors. I used 
to shut myself up for days together in a «kind ot 
dull torpor, which astonishes me when I recall 
it now ; and so weeks passed on. During this 
time, I still received no answer from St. Just to 
either of my letters. My husband left me en- 
tirely to myself; the only person to whom I 
ever spoke was my director — " 

" Ah ! your director/' interrupted Ralph. 
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'^We have forgotten that personage hitherto. 
What counsel did you receive from the sons of 
the Church, to guide you in your difficult 
course ?** 

" A counsel such as our church always gives ;" 
replied Estelle gravely ; " uniting worldly wisdom 
with sacred precept As I could not undo the 
tie of marriage, my director counselled me to 
make the most of my unhappy position ; to avoid 
the scandal of leaving my husband, even to obey 
him in such things as were not directly contrary 
to the will of God. I wias never a devotee — 
there are no materials for one, alas ! in my 
character; but I have always respected my 
church, even when I have wandered farthest 
from her rules : I did so now. Abandoned by 
every one else, abandoned wellnigh by my now 
reason, to whose voice but my director's could I 
listen ? 

'^ And the passive obedience he exhorted was 
just such negative virtue as I had power to 
fulfil. Anything approaching real self-sacrifice 
would have been beyond my grasp. Dull, cold, 
inert, was my whole miserable life ; correspond- 
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ing with such a state was the duty imposed 
upon me/' 

" Of course ; priests don't study human nature 
so long for nothing. To have roused you into 
healthy action might have been to put yourself 
and the inheritance bevond their reach for ever. 
Doubtless, your director was a friend of Mr. St. 
Just, Countess?" 

" If he was,l am unaware of it. He was an 
old man, the cur^ of the parish in which I lived, 
and knew nothing, I firmly believe, of my past 
life, or of the conditions under which my hus- 
band should inherit. Don't confound the in- 
nocent with the guilty. Sir Ralph ! God knows, 
St. Just wrought me evil enough in my life, 
without laying to his charge any share in the 
scheme of Count D'Alembert." 

" They pulled well together, once," remarked 
Ralph quietly. 

" Well," she answered, after a minute's silence, 
" and if it was so — ^if in this too, Cyprian was 
false to me, I would rather remain ignorant of 
it still, than be forced to acknowledge 
another error in him. I will not — I cannot — 
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accuse him of such deliberate iofamv, even with 
all. my present knowledge of his imperfections. 
You think this madness. Sir Ralph ?" 

" No," said Harley ; « I do not ; I think it 
love/' 

" Love ! wait till you have heard me out — 
heard how Cyprian and I met again, met last, 
you will not accuse me of over-much weakness 
then. Why, Sir Ralph/' her voice softening, 
" I have spoken to you of love this very night. 
Could I do so if I loved St. Just still ? Is it 
likely, that true in everything else, I should 
deceive you in this ?" 

" No, Countess ; but it is quite possible that 
you might deceive yourself." 

" Sir Ralph, have you no recollection of the 
past, which, though your judgment condemns, 
your heart yet clings to ? Was there no portion 
of your own youth when you were deceived — so 
well that no truth of after-life has ever come up 
to the sweetness of that first falsehood? would you 
not rather view that dream as it was, and with 
your own knowledge of its untruth, than have 
its frail fabric touched by any other hand, fresh 
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flaws brought to light upon the sullied image 
which once you thought pure gold. Don't you 
still feel such lingering jealousy for its per- 
fections, that while your own lips can speak its 
condemnation, you could not bear to hear that 
condemnation from another ? Such is my feel- 
ing towards St. Just. Fallen though he is from 
the place he once held, I wish to think of him 
with no new bitterness ; to hear no harsh word 
of him — even from you ! He deceived me in my 
youth ; he was the instrument in my after-guilt 
I do not believe that he joined Count 
D'Alembert in his plots against my honour ; I 
do not — " 

'* Pray, don't get so warm, Countess," inter- 
rupted Ralph. " I retract my suspicions ; as you 
say, Mr. St. Just has sufficient to answer for 
already. What do you conceive to have been 
the cause of his remarkably — opportune — si- 
lence, during this period ?" 

" That was easily accounted for. After more 
than a month's suspense, I received a letter to 
say that he had been for some weeks past at St. 
Omer, and had only then got both my letters 
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together. He gave nie sympathy and advice 
agreed with me that his visit ought to be de- 
ferred ; urged me to patience and submission ; 
even hinted that from the failing state of Count 
D'AIembert's health, mine might not be an 
eternal cross, and — and — " 

" I listen with attention, Madam." 
*^ Well, Sir Ralph, once again, as I had so 
often done years before, I thought — that — St. 
Just wavered in his resolution of entering the 
priesthood. Poor fool ! that I was ; wild hope 
had birth that instant. I re-read his ambiguous 
words — words which, without committing the 
writer, betrayed a hidden meaning to me — I 
connected them with the allusion to D'AIem- 
bert's possible, death and dreamed — God knows 
how falsely ! 

" And that letter more than the counsels of 
any director on earth served to render me sub- 
missive. I could bear the Count's presence 
when later he forced it upon me, I consented to 
all he proposed ; I would stay with him, go 
with him, where he chose. With th^t letter of 
St. Just's next my heart, I felt that no evil 
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could happen to me. I woke out of my despair, 
I forgot that Cyprian had ever before deceived 
me; forgot all but the hope his words had 
awakened. I returned to life. 

" * Patience/ was what my heart whispered, 
* and you shall be his ; Cyprian St. Just's wife !* 
And I shut my eyes to the fact that for one, 
bound hand and foot like me, this whisper 
might be the first faint concession of conscience, 
the first vague yearning towards crime. I for- 
got, or strove to forget, that between myself 
and Cyprian was still Count D'Alembert's life, 
that something of greater importance in God's 
eyes than even a priest's vows must keep us 
asunder, although St. Just himself were free to 
daimme. 

"Early in July, my husband suddenly pro- 
posed that I should accompany him to his 
estate in the south of France for a few months. 
*The change was recommended for his failing 
health,' he urged ; * travelling might prove bene- 
ficial to my own low spirits.' I consented with- 
out a word. To leave Paris in my present state 
of mind was in itself a relief; I even felt some- 
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thing like pleasure at the approaching change ; 
my suspicions regarding D'Alembert were 
lulled ; and when, previous to our departure, 
he dismissed the whole of my servants on the 
plea that we should find old family retainers in 
Provence, I was so taken up with other 
thoughts, that the circumstance awakened no 
mistrust whatever in my mind. 

" Upon, our road to the South, Count 
D'Alembert treated me with just siich cold atten- 
tion as in our mutual position was most fitting. 
He neither obtruded attention upon me, nor testi- 
fied in his own manner any sense of our recent 
disagreements. He comported himself dimply as 
any other French husband, forced into his wife's 
society for eight-and-forty hours, might have 
done. And I believe, during the whole of my 
married life, I never so little disliked him as on 
that fatal journey. 

" We travelled by steamer from Lyons to 
Valence, and there found a carriage in waiting 
to take us on to the Chateau of Mordain — some 
leagues distant. When we were within a few 
miles of our destination, a visible change came 
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over D'Alembert. His face flushed, his manner 
grew nervous and excited, he looked out at 
every object by the roadside with a restless eager- 
ness, as though he longed for and yet dreaded 
the journey's end. At last, when the carriage 
reached a slight eminence commanding a wide 
view of the surrounding country, he gave a 
sort of cry, and exclaimed, * Voila Mor- 
dain ! Madame, nous sommes chez nous — 
Mordain — ' And then came such a string 
of muttered oaths, as struck me oddly from 
a man just returning to his patrimony and 
birth-place. 

" I believe that at this moment I could paint 
that scene correctly ; with such strange distinct- 
ness did my mind take in and retain, not only 
the general effect, but the minutest details of 
the whole landscape. The interminable tracts of 
dazzling sand — too white to blend even in the 
extreme distance with the dense, smalt- blue 
of the sky — the stunted olive bushes, the 
parched vineyards, the unnaturally clear and 
silent atmosphere, are present to me now, 
(among these sweet English woods), in all the 
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glare of arid desolation with which they first 
oppressed me. 

" ' Nous voila !' repeated Count D'Alembert, 
as we stopped before the gateway of a large old 
country house — white like everything else, and 
with no garden, nor tree, nor plot of grass even 
to relieve its glaring whiteness. ' Nous voilJi, 
mon amour. Comment cela vous plait-il ?" 

" I looked in his face and knew that I was 
betrayed. An expression at once sinister and 
triumphant had replaced the apathy he had 
shown during the journey, the excitement of the 
last half-hour. The term * mon amour,' was in 
itself a renewal of hostilities. 

" * Monsieur,' I cried, * this place does not 
please me; I dislike its appearance, and your 
own manner, and I refuse to alight.' 

'' He shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 
* Gonton, d^p6che-toi,' he called to an elderly 
peasant woman, who was staring at us from the 
open doorway. 'Come here, and welcome 
your new mistress. A faithful servant of our 
house, mon amour ;' to me, ' my own foster- 
mother.' 
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" The woman approached ; looked at me for 
a full minute longer with a cool, steady scrutiny ; 
then turned to Count D'Alembert as he was 
getting out of the carriage, seized him in her 
arms, bore him into the house, and bestowed 
the while such honest kisses upon his face as 
filled me with a kind of wonder to witness. 
Could even the woman who bore him on her 
breast feel love for Counts D'Alembert ? 

^'I know not why, but the sight of that 
woman reassured me. A moment's reflection, 
too, had served to show me how vain any op* 
position of mine must now be. Surrounded by 
D'Alembert's people, far from all other help, 
my position would be only a ridiculous one, if I 
refused to leave the carriage. Besides, my sus- 
picions might prove false — the Count have re> 
sumed his old manner solely because the neces- 
sary constraint of the journey was at an end. So I 
alighted ; and, following the same direction as 
that taken by Gonton and my husband, passed 
along a low stone passage, and walked in at the 
first open door I came to. 

**Here I found a little peasant lad and the 
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woman engaged in serving up dinner; Count 
D'Alembert seated at the kitchen table, where 
covers were already laid for three ; and opposite 
to him, and with his back to the door, another 
man — drest like a Parisian — bending forward 
and eagerly talking to the Count. 

" ' Te voilk !' cried my husband quickly, 
when he caught sight of me. ' Found your way, 
Estelle, in spite of your repugnance to Mordain, 
ehf 

" * Madame,* said the other man, turning 
round with a profound bow ; * I am your most 
humble servitor. I am charmed to meet Madame 
once more in Provence.' 

" I saw his face, and felt how my own 
blanched. 

" It was the face of the man who hated 
me most on earth; of Count D'Alembert's 
inseparable, and his worst associate — ^Anton 
Duval. 

" I have forgotten to mention this man to you 
sooner. In the first days of my married life, he 
had attempted to address me; not only as an 
equal, but as a lover ; and from that time forth, 
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while he rarely intruded upon nay presence, had 
entertained just such good feeling for me as my 
cold rejection of his advances was likely to 
engender. 

" When I saw him here with Count D*Alem- 
bert — saw the unconcealed triumph upon the 
faces of both — my heart for a moment stood 
still. I felt that a scheme, compared with 
which those of Paris were mere child's play, was 
to be worked out now. 

" * Monsieur JDuval,' I remarked, with as much 
coolness as I could ; ' this pleasure is unex- 
pected. I believed you to be in Paris.' 

" * Where you would like to be yourself,' 
broke in my husband coarsely. * Come to 
dinner, Estelle; and do you and Duval reserve 
mutual compliments for dessert.' 

" ' Doesn't she want to take off her things ?' 
GontoD asked, without looking round from the 
fire. ^ II fait une chaleur de cent mille diables 
ici. 

" ' Oh, we dispense with ceremony,' returned 
the Count. ^ Lay your bonnet on the dresser, 
mon amour ; the soup cools.' 
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''And so I went through the meal. In a 
heat such as I never beforei nor since, expe- 
rienced — the air actually quivering from its 
intensity ; with Gonton and the child staring at 
me as though I were some newly-caught wild 
bird brought there for torture ; with Duval and 
my husband each striving to enliven the dinner 
by jests and inuendos ; which — though I could 
not fully understand them — I felt had me, 
and the conquest they had gained, for the 
point. 

" At length when the last dishes were re- 
moved, I rose ; and addressing myself to 
D'Alembert, observed that I was faint and tired 
and wished to be shewn to my room. 

" * Our room,' he answered with a smile. * I 
shall have the happiness of conducting you to it 
myself. Naturally in your situation you fed 
fatigued, very naturally.' And then turning to 
Gonton, he asked if she had prepared the west 
room for my reception. 

" * No,' said the woman shortly, * I have not ; 
nor would any but a born fool, petit. A vine* 
dresser could not support the west room in July. 
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J have got ready the state room, Eugene, where 
it is coDvenable that you and your wife should 
sleep/ 

" For this announcement, the Count rewarded 
her by a whole volley of curses — all of which 
Gonton received with perfect placidity — then, 
addressing Duval, he asked why, in God's 
name, he had let that idiot get ready the state 
room ? 

" * Because I thought you had possibly over- 
come your little fancies,' returned his friend. 
' If you are afraid still, you had better keep clear 
of the ghostly precincts/ 

" Count D'Alembert , upon this, muttered 
about a dozen more oaths, then abruptly gave 
me his arm, and led me from the room ; first 
bidding Gonton have ready a pack of cards and 
the brandy by his return. 

" Neither of us spoke a word until we reached 
the bed-room door ; then D'Alembert hesitated, 
and I observed upon his face something of 
the same nervousness he had betrayed during 
the latter stages of the journey. 

" * Do you open it, Estelle,' he said to me, 
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letting go my hand uneasily. * I can't see the 
handle in this infernal darkness.' 

" I turned the heavy fastening, and as the 
door rolled slowly back, a kind of groan 
sounded from the room. 

"'Did you hear that?' cried D'Alembert, 
starting ; * a groan ?' 

" * I heard the creaking of rusty hinges. 
Monsieur,' I answered, * and I am too tired to 
take notice of omens. So this is* to be my 
room ; it is large enough.' 

" * Our room, charmante.' 

" ' Count D'Alembert !' 

** He returned to the door and shut it — 
starting again at a renewed groan from the 
hinges — then came up and looked steadily at 
me, as I seated myself in a huge old chair at the 
foot of the bed. 

" * Estelle,' he said, ' do vou know what I 
have brought you here for ?' 

" * To kill me perhaps. Monsieur,' I sug- 
gested. 

" * Try again, my love,' he went on, * and 
think before you speak. My son is to inherit 
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before next January ; my son must own you 
for a mamma. Your death, (at present), there- 
fore, is not only undesirable, but impossible — 
you understand me. Another guess, ma 
femme.' 

" * For your own health perhaps ; it appears 
to be in a worse state just now than usual.' 

" * Bah ! Madame,' he cried angrily. * Leave 
my health alone, if you please. You know 
well enough that is not my reason for coming 
to this cursed place.' 

" • Then I am at a loss, Count,' I said ; 

• and hopelessly sleepy into the bargain.' 

" * Sleepy, ah ! of course ; fatigued and worn- 
out. So natural, so very natural, in your con- 
dition. Such a long journey was almost a 
risk,' he added, with an air of affected anxiety. 

* We must trust that a few days' rest will 
thoroughly restore you.' 

" * I don't understand you, Monsieur,' I said 
shortly ; while a new and revolting suspicion 
flashed suddenly before my mind. 

•' * No ? Is it possible that on such an 
interesting point, you of all ethers should remain 
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unenlightened? That — while the whole of 
Paris is aware of the circumstance — ^the Coun- 
tess D'Alembert can be ignorant that she has 
come to Mordain for her accouchement ? You 
jest, mon amour !' 

*' Sir Ralph, if I had had a man's arm, I 
believe that I would have killed him ; then 
and there. But, weak as I was, I dared not 
even give vent to my passion. I could only, 
clasping my hands in despair, pray God to send 
me death sooner than abandon me to the power 
of this man. ' Monsieur,* I cried, after a 
moment or two, 'what is this new infamy? 
What is expected of me now ?' 

" * You should have left your theatrical ex- 
pressions behind you in Paris,* he answered, 
* they will not tell here. We are plain primi- 
tive people in Provence as you have seen to- 
night. Somewhat rough, if occasion requires; 
but unused to grandes dames and their caprices ! 
You will therefore find it as well to accept your 
new role quickly, and at once ; as a mfere de 
famille, Estelle. I remember once seeing a 
dainty piece of child's work in your apartment. 
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in Paris ; you can solace your londy hours here 
by preparing a whole layette of such things for 
your expected son/ 

"While he was speaking, I had collected 
my thoughts sufficiently to take in the real 
meaning of his words ; which had at first ap- 
peared to me in the light of mere wanton insult. 
An heir was to be forged, and I made to connive 
at the forgery ! 

" * The happy event/ he went on, * is pro- 
claimed, by the voice of public rumour, for 
October — three months hence, only. You wifl 
find Mordain rather dull after Paris, I ^m 
afraid. However, you wiQ have your delightful 
maternal hopes to engage you ; also the society 
of Duval and myself, whenever you will honour 
us by accepting it/ 

" I forget now what else he said to me ; 
but I know he thoroughly impressed me with 
his will and power to carry out his plans; 
thoroughly showed me that all resistance on my 
part would be useless, and that I was a prisoner. 
I scarcely attempted to answer. I was stunned 
by this fresh blow ; silenced under the conscious- 
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ness of my own utter weakness ; too degraded, 
even before Aim, to care to hear my own voice ; 
and thus he left me. 

" I don't know how long I remained seated 
in the same place ; but I suppose, it must have 
been for hours, for when, at length, with a 
odd shiver I woke up from my stupor, day- 
light had gone, and it was night. I walked up 
to the open window and looking out, expe- 
rienced a strange sensation of wonder that the 
stars should be shining there in their old 
brightness, the moonlight lying peacefully upon 
. the vineyards, the night air falling fresh on me 
— on me, forsaken and alone, betrayed — just as 
it had fallen years before in my happy English 
home with St. Just. Did it matter so little to 
heaven then, whether I was innocent or guilty — 
happy or most miserable? Were these stars 
going to shine upon me every night as they did 
jiow ? never caring for my sufferings, my tears 
my death, perhaps ! For the first time since I 
was born, God's night seemed a mockery to 
me ; and, taking St. Just's letter from my 
heart, I clung to it as though it had been a 
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living thing ; kissed it ; cried over it ; sought, 
and I believe, found a comfort from its lifeless 
presence, vrhich moon, and stars, and night, 
had all refused to me. 

" * Cyprian, Cyprian T I cried aloud, as 
though no hundreds of weary leagues divided 
us. * You will not forget me, even here ; you 
will save me ,yet.' 

" And so, my arms stretched forth, my eyes 
strained towards the cruel line of distant white 
horizon, I knelt till midnight. 

"Till my husband, cursing his evil luck 
at cards, cursing Duval, Gonton, me, himself, 
stumbled drunk into the room ; and bade me, 
with more oaths, to * give up dreaming by open 
windows, and go to my bed.' 

" Which I did, and slept." 
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CHAPITER XV. 

" Op the two months which succeeded I can 
give you few details. Although, as they drag- 
ged by in terrible monotony, minutes seemed 
lengthened into hours, weeks into years. I retain 
of that dread time now scarcely more remem- 
brance than of one long lurid day sinking sud- 
denly into night. A day of blank despair ; a 
night of darkness and deliverance ! 

"Before I had been twenty-four hours at 
Mordain, I was utterly convinced of the hope- 
lessness of my position. Even when alone I 
was watched without ceasing ; if, of an evening, 
I walked out among the vineyards to get a 
breath of cooler air, Duval or my husband 
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would immediately join me, and with mock 
anxiety for my health, remain by my side till 
my return. I had no means of communicating 
with St. Just ; no hope of receiving his letter, 
should he discover my address and write me one. 
Heaven had deserted me, I thought. And 
with my old sullen despair I abandoned myself 
to my fate — resolved only on one thing, that 
I would die sooner than be coerced into the 
schemes of my husband and his companion. 

'^Tbe first occurrence which again roused 
me into life was the sudden illness of Count 
D'Alembert. He had long been ailing under 
a complication of disorders; the heat of the 
climate, and a strange nervous horror he enter'* 
tained towards the place made him worse ; he 
took to his bed, he had fever. At first, Gonton 
alone attended him» and made light of his sick* 
ness ; then, when he became delirious and tried 
to strangle her, she grew frightened, and, 
greatly to Monsieur Duval's anger, despatched 
her grandson to the nearest town for a doctor. 

'* I was in the bed*room when he came, and 
listened for his report with such trembling 
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eagerness as few wives on earth have ever sus- 
tained when awaiting the verdict upon a hus- 
band's state ! 

" He looked long at the Count's bloated 
fevered face, felt his pulse, ordered his head to 
be shaved, and shrugged his own shoulders. 
* D mourra/ he remarked placidly ; * keep him 
cool^ give him tisane, il mourra. It is un- 
likely that he will recover his senses ; at all 
events, il mourra. Madame la Comtesse need 
have no fear,' he added, interpreting for himself 
the expression of my face, * the fever is not in- 
fectious.' 

" Fear ! my heart could scarcely beat for 
happiness 1 

" Well, Gonton gave her patient tisane, and 
kept him cool. She did more. She wept over 
Count D'Alembert ; and during the three days 
and nights that he continued senseless, nursed 
him with the jealous tenderness of a mother ; 
preparing his drinks with her own hands ; 
scarcely quitting him for a second ; never suf- 
fering Duval, even, to approach the bedside of 
his friend. 
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" Her tears were hard to witness, D'Alem- 
bert's death was life to me ; still, I felt a vague 
remorse for my own joy in the presence of 
this woman, and would gladly not have looked 
upon her grief. But the sick-room was my 
only refuge from Duval, whose hateful atten- 
tions to me had of late recommenced — and so, 
a forced watcher, I remained beside my hus* 
band, and with Gonton waited for his death. 
Lookbg out day and night through that win- 
dow which faced the north ; looking out, long- 
ing, towards that far line of cruel blank horizon, 
whose whiteness seemed to change to gold with 
every failing breath of D'Alembert's, 

*' He rallied. On the night when the doctor 
said he would and must die, he rallied ; by the 
next day was conscious ; by the next compara- 
tively safe. 

" In my certainty of his death, I had neg- 
lected the chance of freeing myself, which the 
presence of a stranger might have afforded; 
and now with despair deeper only for the false 
hopes awakened, I again gave myself with silent 
indifference to whatever awaited me. Heaven 
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was not upon my side, I thought ; D'Alembert 
was to live. What did it matter whether I died 
at once or dragged on a few years longer as his 
wife, and apart from St. Just ? 

" Gonton was not slow in observing the 
change in me. * Madame )a Comtesse has 
looked worse since your recovery, petit,' I heard 
her say to the Count one night, as I sat motions- 
less in my accustomed jplace, ' She got quite a 
good colour when your life was despaired of/ 

*' * We must not notice these variations of 
temper,* D'Alembert replied, * they are natural 
in her state. Remember, Gonton, she is within 
a fortnight of her accouchement.' 

** ' Ma foi ! I always forget Madame's state,' 
replied the woman with a laugh. ' We must 
hurry on the layette, Eugene, your illness has 
delayed us.' 

" So in a fortnight — a few days more, the 
work was to be finished. 

** I waited until Duval entered the room, then 
walked abruptly up to the bed, and faced them 
all, the two men and Gonton. ^ I will not obey 
you/ I exdaimed: 
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" ' What in, moo amour ?' said my husband. 

" * I will not be an accomplice in your fraud* 
If you pass off any child as mine, I will deny 
him as soon as I am free/ 

•'*Then we will delay your freedom, moa 
ange, at least, till my son has inherited/ 

" * You cannot touch the principal, then, 
Monsieur,' I persisted. ' My assertions will 
cause the money to be restored to its rightful 
owners — ' 

** * Madame,' broke in Duval, • take my advice 
as a friend, and obey your husband. Don't put 
us to the painful necessity of coercing you.' 

" * It is not in your power to do so. Mon- 
sieur,' I cried. 

" * Is it not ?' he returned with a smile. * Do 
not be too confident in your own judgment, 
Countess D'Alembert.' 

" * Most wives who have no children would 
be glad to adopt one,' remarked Gonton. 
* Without requiring to be forced to do so.' 

" * Count D'Alembert,' I said, looking full at 
my husbandi ^ you hear how your associates 
speak to me — am I to believe that their threats 
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are yours ? Are you going to keep me here for 
life, or stop my lips by murdering me? I 
should prefer the latter alternative.' 

" He shifted about uneasily on his pillows, 
said my ungovernable temper would kill him in 
his weak state ; cursed Gonton for giving her 
opinion at all, told Duval he was a coarse low- 
born scoundrel ; then covered up his face and 
refused to speak another word. 

" This was not remorse. Sir Ralph, not com- 
punction, even ; it was only the lingering feeling 
of a gentleman at seeing his wife so outraged 
in his presence. But it was something to ding 
to in my position ; and when next I was alone 
with him, I threw myself on my knees before 
Count D'AJembert, and besought him to have 
pity upon me, and let me go. I told him that 
he should never more see my face, that I would 
hide myself so that no one should ever find me 
out, leave him free to marry again, to do as he 
chose without me. 

" * And be sent to the galleys for bigamy, 
while you become St. Just's mistress,' was his 
answer. 'No, Estelle, if I risk the law, it 
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shall be for^sometbing better than a second wife. 
Get up, Madame; make no more whining 
speeches. I have made up my mind, and shall 
keep to it.' 

** This was his answer. I never appealed to 
him again. 

" On the following Sunday, I observed pre- 
parations for departure, and asked Gonton what 
they meant. She said Duval was going to 
Paris for the nurse and child, and would be 
back by the following Friday at latest. 

"I took the intelligence quietly. I knew 
that the absence of this man gave me no addi- 
tional prospect of escape; still I felt that I 
should be somewhat freer when relieved of his 
presence. Free at least to leave the sick room of 
my husband in which I was now a prisoner, 
night and day. Perhaps with one less to watch 
me, I might find means yet to despatch a last 
letter to Cyprian. 

" Late that night, I overheard a conversation 
between Duval and my husband respecting me 
which showed that, even could I write, the time 
was over now when others could help me. If a 
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blow was to be struck, it must be by my own 
handy and at once. 

" J had left the bed-chamber with Gonton as 
Duval came in ; and, concealed by the heavy 
draperies of the bed, neither he nor my husband 
perceived my re-entrance a few minutes later. 
I caught at once that they were speaking of 
me, and moved on quietly to the window, where 
I hid myself among the hangings, and listened. 
It was a matter of life and death to do so. I 
was threatened with such infamy as made this 
a very trivial dishonour r 

''And you heard?" said Ralph tenderly. 
" You heard, my poor Estelle, that your life was 
to be the forfeit of your disobedience, did you 
persist in it ? I suspected this long ago." 

'' I heard far worse," she answered, in so low 
a voice that Harley had to bend nearer to catch 
her words, '' heard that which my darkest fear 
had never pictured to me." 

" * If she refuse to obey you,* said Duval, 
' threaten to hand her over to me. Count Let 
her think that the world and St Just shall be- 
lieve her to look favourably on me, and she will 
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take fifty oaths, signed, sealed, and attested, to 
the legitimacy of the heir. Oaths, so worded, 
that it shall be to her own shame to break them 
hereafter !' 

** And I listened while they went into details. 
Heard D'Alembert, after a faint hesitation, ex- 
press his approval of the threat. I listened, and 
resolved that as Heaven had so abandoned me I 
would at length seek to aid myself. 

'^ Had they meditated my death only, I might 
have been passive still. But I had come to a 
pass where fonl dishonour hefnmed me in on 
every side. I must be an accomplice in a felony, 
or Duval's reputed mistress. 

*' And a third terrible road started up, unbid- 
den, before my mind. 

** I stole noiselessly from the room again, and 
re-entered with Gonton when she carried in the 
lights. 

" VDiable I Estelle,* cried my husband, * how 
well you look ! The evening air has given you 
quite a colour !' 

"I told him I felt very well, better than 
I had done for weeks past. I smiled at 
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his compliments ; I spoke cheerfully to Gon- 
ton. 

" * Madame's health is improving/ Duval said. 
" * When most mothers-expectant flag, her 
strength and beauty increase.' 

" * I am looking forward to a joyful deliver- 
ance, Monsieur,' was my answer. At which 
they all laughed, and rallied me upon my good 
spirits. 

" That night I never closed my eyes. I lay 
quiet and listened to the uneasy sleep of D'Alem- 
bert ; the deep regular breathing of Gonton as 
she dozed beside him ; to the ticking of the old 
dock above the fire-place ; the moaning of the 
autumn wind without. I listened to all this, I 
say, and thought. 

" At daybreak, Duval left for Paris, after 
taking a smiling farewell of his friend and 
myself. 

" * Although loath to break upon the sweet- 
ness of a connubial t6te-k-tete,' he said, * he 
should return on Friday without fail, and hoped 
Madame would be satisfied with the son he 
should bring her.' 
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" D*Alembert sent a few of his accustomed 
curses after him as he left the room, then trans- 
ferred them to myself, with a request that I 
would leave him alone for the rest of the day. 
He was weary of seeing my white face, he wanted 
to sleep. Gonton's grandson might guard me 
if I chose to go abroad. * There are plenty of 
vintagers about,* he added maliciously, * you will 
be quite safe.' 

" The prospect of pure air was welcome to 
me ; and accompanied by the boy, Jacquet, I at 
once availed myself of my liberty, such as it was, 
and left the house. 

" The path I chose led me to a slight hil- 
lock among the vineyards at some distance 
from the chateau. And here, sitting down 
under the shade of one or two stunted 
olives, I began listlessly to gaze upon that 
far line of north horizon which for so long 
had seemed to mock me with its dazzling 
brightness. 

" * Madame,' said the boy, suddenly looking up 
from the low bank where he was catching lizards 
in the sun, ' vous pleurez !' 
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" I told him I did not know it, that I never 
knew now whether I cried or not. 

" Can you be miserable ?' he asked next, io 
bis broken patois, ' you, who have a gold chain 
and three rings V 

" Something in the child's simplicity touched 
me. His words were the first human ones that 
had been spoken to me at Mordain. So I took 
off one of my rings and gave it to him. * Rings 
don't make happiness,' I said ; ' but you may 
keep this to remember me by when I am gone.' 

"He looked at it, put it on his own little 
brown finger ; danced, laughed, almost cried with 
joy ; then, when his passion of delight was over, 
knelt down and kissed my hands. 

" * You are good/ he said, * for you have given 
Jacquet a gold ring, and Count Eugene only 
gives him curses. You are good, I don't care 
what they say. Ecoutez done !' he went on in 
a whisper, * when M6re Gonton killed my bird 
last Friday, I swore to punish her for her wicked- 
ness, and this morning I stole one of her letters 
as she was taking them up to Monsieur's bed- 
room. You may have it if you like, and know 
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their secrets ; je ne sais pas lire, moi V And he 
took out a letter from under his little ragged 
shirt, and laid it in my lap. 

" It was for me, and from St. Just. 

"'Madame turns so white,' said the child; 
*issheill?* 

" I told him I was well, and he went back, 
singing, to his lizards. And I read my letter. 

" Sir Ralph, I could repeat it to you now." 

" Repeat it, Estelle." 

" It began without my name, it ended without 
signature ; it was contained in four lines. 

" * I have not changed concerning yow, but in 
all things else. Be constant as I am. Bear the 
cross which passes, in the hope of a joy which 
shall endure. Bear for a short time longer, and 
then — no more partings.' " 

" Somewhat enigmatical. Countess.'' 

" It was not so to me. It told me that Cy- 
prian was faithful ; that he had positively aban- 
doned the priesthood for me ; that upon D'Alem- 
bert's death I should be his wife. Such inter- 
pretation, at least, my heart put upon it, then. 
And, prisoner though I was, with shame or 
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guilt threatening my whole future life, this con- 
fession from St. Just gave me a joy, such as the 
best and happiest woman upon earth might 
have sustained, and not have blushed for. He 
loved me. After so' many years' uncertainty, he 
bad at length given up even his dearest ambition 
for mv sake. He loved me. 

" I awoke to the far song of the vintagers, to 
the fresh smell of the grapes, the purple flush 
upon the vineyards, the purple richness of the 
sky. Scorching sunlight, blank horizon, barren 
plains were gone. The world bad got back its 
glory. 

" * Their secrets must be worth knowing,* 
cried the child, looking up from his play, * they 
have dried all Madame's tears !' 

"And the day flew by: so rapidly, that I 
shivered when I found it night ; when I had 
to say, * another twelve hours are gone, I 
am so much nearer to my life's turning 
point.' 

"1 asked Gonton, when bed-time came, if I 
might sleep in another room that night. I urged 
that I was ill for want of rest; that it disturbed 
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me to hear the Count's broken sleep ; I wished 
to be alone. 

" She looked oddly into my face as I spoke, 
then said she would consult my husband. For 
her own part, she thought it infinitely better I 
should have an apartment to myself. 

" * Non, mille fois, non/ I heard D'Alembert 
cry out as she asked him. ' I will have none 
of these cursed fancies I Bid her come here this 
moment. 

" I went into the room at once. * Monsieur/ 
I said, ^ I prefer sleeping in another apartment 
to-night.' 

" * I prefer your sleeping here/ he answered. 

* What do you mean by loss of rest and fatigue, 
when you have done nothing for me during my 
whole iUness ? You shall begin this very night 
to be of use. And you/ turning to Gonton, 

* can take yourself off. You snore. I am sick 
of you. Your hands are rough.* 

" * Petit,' replied Gonton, * I shall not lea'^e 
you alone with her.' 

" * You will do as I command/ he replied. 
'You will let the Countess take your place. 

R 2 
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Fatigue ! want of sleep ! bah ! She shall begin 
to attend to her duties in real earnest and wait 
upon her husband V 

" * I shall not leave you with her, Eugene/ 

" Upon this, he rose himself in his bed ; and, 
Uvid with rage, poured forth such imprecations 
as made even Gonton quail. 

"'Some devil is in you to-night,' she said, 
when he finished, * that is certain.' 

" He replied that a hundred thousand devils 
were in him, as she would find, if she attempted 
to come near him. He chased her with oaths 
out of the room ; then he bade me lock the 
door, and get his medicines ready for the night. 

" I told him that I declined locking the door, 
or giving him his medicines either. I did not 
want to remain near him in his present state. 

"*You shall do so, then,' he cried. And 
with a strength of which I had believed him 
incapable, he got out of his bed, walked to the 
door, double-locked it ; then returned, and placed 
the key under his pillow. *Votre serviteur, 
Madame !' he remarked with a nod of triumph. 
' Your plans of escape are over for to-night.' 
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" * Escape !' I said slowly. * Escape ! to-night 
— ^is it possible ?' 

" He never thought of the terrible meaning 
in my words — a meaning more instinctive. Sir 
Ralph, than expressing any actual resolve of 
my own will — and began making sarcastic re- 
marks upon my health. Hoped my great fatigue 
would have no serious consequences; alluded 
to Duval and his attentions to me ; hinted that 
the day might come when my severity to him 
would relax ; finally spoke of St. Just ! 

'' Gonton said right that some devil possessed 
him on that night. Had he been even in his 
accustomed senses, he must have noticed my 
whitening face, my compressed lips, my rigid 
hands, as he heaped insult after insult upon 
Cyprian and upon me 1 When he stopped, I 
walked up to him and said,-^ 

" * Have you finished. Count D'Alembert ? are 
those your last words to me?' 

'^He attempted to seize my hands, making 
some remarks upon my beauty when I was 
enraged ; he would have thrown his arm round 
me, but I broke away from him. 'You look 
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cursed well so, Estelle/ be cried. 'Bat too 
much as I have seen you look twice before ; too 
much of the tigress, mon amour. I shall have 
to hand you over to Duval yet/ These were 
the last distinct words he ever spoke.'' 
" Estelle, Estelle— " 

''No; I did not murder him so. I waited 
until I heard him sleep, until his accustomed 
potations of brandy had deadened him into 
unconsciousness ; and then — " 
" My God !— not while he slept !" 
" Then, Sir Ralph, I fell upon my knees. I 
prayed that this horrible cup might pass from 
me, — through this fiery temptation I might come 
out unscathed. With my blood on fire, my 
heart so torn with passion that it refused to 
give ear to the voice of my reason, I could 
yet pray — ^yet kneel before heaven — ** 
" And when you rose from yoiur knees ?'* 
" I returned to my husband's side ; I looked 
down into his face — saw the smile of drunken 
triumph yet upon it, saw the door key — tightly 
clutched even in sleep in his hand— heard the 
mutterings that mingled with his hot, feverish 
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breath. Then I turned to the table beside the 
bed, on which were ranged his medicines; 
stooped and read the labels upon each. One 
was a cooling draught to be taken when he 
woke in the night. The other, the same in 
colour, was an embrocation for his chest ; and 
this was labelled in clear distinct letters — * Lau- 
danum. Poison.' 

" Here, then, was temptation actually thrust 
upon me I A moment's work — to transfer the 
contents — and it was done. D'Alembert waking, 
half drunk yet, would die by his own hand. A 
kind of vertigo possessed me as I leaned over 
the table, an irresistable attraction kept my 
eyes fixed upon that bottle, labelled * Poison' 
— ^involuntarily my hand approached to take 

"*Dors-tu, Eugene?' cried a voice in the 
passage. * Petit, te sens-tu mieux maintenant ?' 
it — 

" It was Gonton, hovering near to re-assure 
herself of his welfare. After gently trying the 
handle of the door, and waiting to hear that 
all was quiet, she passed on. But her voice 
had entered my heart. D'Alembert was not 
merely my tyrant, my destroyer, then, a noxious 
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life that it was a moment's work to take away — 
he was human, ill, helpless. ' Dors-tu, Eugene ? 
Petit, te sens-tu mieux ?' He was to her, still, 
as when he lay upon her breast. Was I sure 
that God had for ever abandoned him ? 

" Shuddering, I stole away ; I litthenight-light, 
and placed it by his side ; I left the things as 
Gonton had arranged them for him ; then laid 
myself down upon my bed, which stood in the 
farthest corner of the room, and tried to sleep. 

"The weather throughout the evening had 
been changing; and wild gusts of wind 
and rain now swept against the windows, 
at my side. The great room that at midday 
was never light, lay in blackness which the 
night-lamp could not break. I watched the 
heavy hangings surrounding the bed, and 
fancied that they moved with every fresh burst 
of wind; watched the grim figures upon the 
chimney-piece, where they caught the feeble 
ray of the lamp, abd imagined each elfish face 
'was distorted into a smile. My eyes rested 
upon the table by the bed-side, and saw, even 
at that distance, the word ' Poison ' written there 
in dear red letters. 
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" Poison — Poison — Poison. It seemed to me 
that the whole room became gradually charged 
with that one word. I held up my hands, and 
still the word was stained upon the palm of each, 
and I could not wipe it off. The ponderous 
carved ceiling descended slowly upon me ; the 
floor sunk ; I fell, I fell — ^D'Alembert holding 
me with his cold arms, so firmly that I had no 
power to resist — on through an endless space 
of darkness, whose only light was still that one 
word • Poison,' standing out everywhere in huge 
letters of tawny fire— down to a wide chill river 
beneath, — and here I shook off D'Alembert, 
and watched him sink down in the silent water, 
and met his glazing eyes as he turned them in 
agonized entreaties up to mine. 

"And over this river, upon the far side, 
broke morning. And firesh red sunlight swept 
away the night. And the terrible word was 
gone. And presently St. Just was with me; 
and, as we walked, I saw that he wore no priest's 
dress now; and I asked him — why? And he 
turned and told me with a long kiss, ' Because 
this was our wedding day/ 
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" And my breath failed for sudden jay ; my 
heart stood still for rapture. And so, hand 
in hand, we entered a chapel where the altar 
was decked, the priest stood ready. And I 
became his wife. And he led me away home- 
led me up-stairs into a room like one of our 
rooms at Heme— and he put his arms round 
me — and bade me look at my marriage bed — 

** And there — with the orange blossoms that I 
had thrown down, lying upon his breast — I saw 
Count D'Alembert; his livid face swollen, his 
lips parted in his death-agony. And he cried 
out to St. Just, ^Look on yoiu" wife's hands' 
and died. Then St Just looked; and upon 
each of my palms was written the word, ' Poison ;' 
and I could not wipe it out. 

*^ And I tried to scream, but had no power. 
And again I was at Mordain in D'Alembert's 
chamber. I could see the waving tapestries, 
I could hear the storm without, blent up, as 
it seemed, with dim oaths and incoherent 
blasphemies. And again I tried to scream, but 
could not. An iron weight was on my chest ; 
my mouth, dry and fevered, could bring forth 
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no sound; and once again it seemed to me 
that the word ^Poison' was reddening into 
shape before my sight. 

"Not in fancy only, now. The waving 
tapestries, the grim carvings, the heavy shadows 
became gradually more palpable. I knew that 
I had been dreaming ; and at length regained 
sufficient consciousness to shake off the night- 
mare which oppressed me, and raise myself in 
my bed. 

"I don't know whether I had slept for 
minutes or for hours ; but the stom!^, which 
threatened only, when last I heard it, had now 
heightened into fury. Torrents of rain poured 
against the windows; flashes of lightning at 
every instant lit up the room — showing forth 
its remotest corners with lurid sharpness, and 
making the flickering night-lamp pale, as 
though it had been broad noon. 

^' In one of these flashes, I saw Count 
D'Alembert He was sitting up in his bed. 
I could not hear his voice; but I saw his 
lips parted, and knew that he was calling to 
me. He looked scared and white. He 
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beckoned to me ; but I did not go. Then he 
stooped to the table and lifted one of the 
bottles, and a glass ; — it was the smaller bottle, 
and had two labels onjt; the night-draught 
had only one label. He took out the cork, and 
smelt the contents, and held it out towards the 
lamp; his hand trembled violently — I believe 
he was still not soben Then he poured out 
half a glassful. A long blaze of lightning 
seemed to fill the room. I saw my husband 
as plam as though I had been dose beside him ; 
I saw the glass in one hand, the phial in the 
other; I saw, or believed I saw, in bright 
red letters, the word * Poison ' upon the labeL 

'^ He hesitated ; and I had time to think. 

" * Save him !* said a voice. ^ His life is in 
your hands.' 

" * Let him die !' cried my heart, * and 1 
shall be free.' 

^'If I tried to speak, I am unconscious of 
it. I do not remember that I strove to leave 
my bed. My limbs felt rigid — my breath 
came with pain ; and while I sat thus, staring 
and motionless, D'Alembert raised the glass to 
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his lips, and drank off the contents. And his 
eyes met mine; they had the same look that 
they wore in my dream ; and then he fell back 
upon his pillow — and his face was hid 
from me. 

" And slowly the storm abated. The light- 
ning flashes became less vivid ; the wind died 
out into sobs, and soon a great star shone, dose, 
as it seemed, beside the window where I lay. 

And next, morning rose, as it had risen in 
my dream — dim, trembling, soft, — and a fresh- 
ness seemed to fall upon my face; and the 
horrible tension of my nerves relaxed. Some- 
thing long-bound was suddenly loosened at my 
heart — and I slept." 

"Estelle," said Harley solemnly. "I pro- 
nounce you not guilty 1" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"Not guilty — Sir Ralphs not guilty? can 
you indeed kiss my hands, can you hold me 
to your heart, now that you know all my 
story ?" 

It would have been hard, even for one scepti- 
cally inclined, to doubt the sincerity^of -Ralph's 
judgment. 

The night was so dark that no line of his 
face was visible ; he spoke little, and his words 
were low and agitated, but Estelle knew that 
she was absolved. Priests had shriven her 
before. Her own conscience had at times 
wavered as to the reality of her guilt. But 
this first sentence of acquittal, from pitying 
fellow-lips, from a heart so upright as Ralph's, 
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opened more of hope to her than she had known 

since the hour of D'Alembert's death. And, 

with a silent flow of tears, she laid her cheek 

once more on Sir Ralph's breast — ^not now on 

sufferance ; once more she prayed so to die, 

rather than have to contend with another day 

of life apart from him. 

# « ♦ « 

** I see no grounds whatever, for your own 
remorse,'* said Harley at length. "When 
temptation was before you, you passed through 
it. Count D'Alembert died by his own hand ; 
and accidentally — " 

" So I have tried to believe," she answered. 
"But — though not positively instrumental in 
his death — I have still remembered the first 
outcry of my heart : ^ Let him die, and I shall 
be free.' And this outcry, so long reviewed, 
so dwelt upon through sleepless nights and 
lonely days, has gradually deepened into the 
horror of the actual deed.'* 

"The outcry — as you term it, was a natural 
one. Countess; it was a just outcry. That 
which every oppressed heart makes to Heaven 
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against its oppressco'; nations against their 
despots, indiridoals against their household 
tyrants. When we take upon ourselves the 
fuliSlment of the desire, we may ^t, but in the 
desire itsdf is no guilt. God has placed in 
each one of us the love of liberty, the loathing 
of injustice. Patience and resignation are after 
virtues. While we continue human, the first 
passionate prayer in every case like yours, must 
be * Let him die, and I shall be fi'ee.' " 

'^ Sir Ralph, is this sophistry or truth ? It 
sounds so sweet, I dare not trust myself to 
believe it. Have you forgotten how once in 
Lonsdale you condemned an ancestress of yours 
for whom I pleaded ? how you said that cruelty 
for ever put a woman beyond the reach of 
sympathy ?" 

" The deed, not the impulse merely. Beatrice 
Harley did not say, 'Let him die,' and stop 
there. She smiled in her husband's face, and 
deliberately murdered him. That you could 
never have done." 

" I could not have smiled." 

" You could not have taken away his life." 
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''Desperate resolutions had been floating 
throtigh nay brain for days past.** 

•* Yon could not have carried them out. In 
a moment of passion you might, had you possess- 
ed the power, have destroyed your tyrant ; in 
cold Uood never. Why, when the opportunity 
came, when you looked upon him in his sleep, 
and knew that a moment's unwitnessed act 
would set you free, your heart lost all its fierce- 
ness ; you fell upon your knees." 

" It was Gonton's voice that turned me." 
" And had D'Alembert moved in his sleep, 
had a bu'd fluttered against the window-pane, a 
star shone out on the sky, Estelle's purpose 
would aUke have softened. If sins be scored, 
from which a hair's-breadth saves us. Heaven help 
the best on earth ! Deceived, betrayed, your 
love pitilessly quenched, your honour threat- 
ened — these are conditions to arouse some 
latent fierceness in the softest woman ! Few 
would come out so little blackened from an 
ordeal such as yours.'* 

" Sir Ralph, can such words be true ?" 

" Why, your very contrition is evidence of 

VOL. Til. s 
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your innocence. A nature, that could deliber- 
ately commit crime, would never be so sensi- 
tively alive to the tortures of remorse hereafter. 
Guilt ! did not the first priest you kneeled before 
tell you that you magnified a vague impulse 
into deadly sin ? that a lifetime's repentance was 
not required for the convulsive silence of a 
moment — when your reason was still dulled by 
sleep, your power of utterance held back by 
Terror ? What did your priests tell you, Estelle ?" 
" They don't argue as you do ; but they have 
given me absolution." 

" Which never lightened the load." 
" Sir Ralph, these are things of the past." 
" Estelle, these are things of the present. No 
priest on earth, not I — whom love's intuition 
sharpens— can wholly know your temptations, 
your wrongs, your guilt. In my eyes, you may 
be innocent ; in the priest's, guilty. Neither 
opinion matters one jot. Lay your case before 
the Judge who never errs — ^in such abasement 
as the best among us must feel at bringing 
our passions before His purity, — lay it there, and 
there let it rest. No conventional laws, no 
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world-made maxims have weight before the bar 
of heaven. The oppressor and oppressed are 
there judged alike ; the man who betrays, the 
woman who falls, meet for once upon equal 
terms." 

" I have striven to lay my heart bare before 
God," she said humbly. "I have hoped in the 
greatness of His mercy." 

" Hope in it only, Estelle, and your morbid 
self-condemnation will cease. Time shall blot 
out all these dark memories of yours, bring 
back the colour to this poor cheek, the youth 
which has died too early to your face. We 
have both suffered much; we shall be fitting 
mates." 

" Sir Ralph ! do you still wish to marry me ?" 

I have thrice attempted to frame Harley's 
answer into words ; I am unable to do so ; but 
1 believe to Estelle it was intelligible. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

** Let us finish, Countess. Let us bury our 
dead for ever out of ouf sight. Under these 
Magnolias ; where I first thought it dimly possible 
you would one day love me, I will now receive 
fullest assurance of the fact. In this spot and 
at this hour — ^yes, Countess, with both your 
hands in mine — you shaQ describe to me your 
final parting Sn)wl St. Just.'' 

EsteU^ faintfy urged that they had said 
enough for once; that, her servants would be 
frightened at her absence ; and that it must be 
midnight. But Harley was firm. "Then I 
must be very quick," she began, with a little 
forced laugh ; " or you will weary of me and of 
my confessions too." 
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" Don't affect indifference, Estelle," said Ralph. 
" If I could see your face, I should know that it 
is waxing whiter, as your hands are becoming 
more deathly cold at each moment. You have 
dwelt upon your own fancied guilt, but would 
shirk the recital of the priest's real errors ; and 
you are wrong. Describe your last parting in 
plain sincerity to me, and by doing so you will 
lay the ghost of your old loVer better than by a 
thousand tears and prayers. Aide*>toi, le ciel 
t'aidera, Madame D'Alembert. Bury your dead 
in wholesome depth of soil. You have enshrined 
them hitherto — and ashes, so preserved, retain 
vital heat in them occasionally. Upon Count 
D'Alembert's death, you tell me that you left 
France and came to London, where you re- 
mained waiting to hear from St. Just. Go on 
from that point, Estelle. We have quite done 
with your own remorse now : tell me only how 
you met the priest, and you shall be free." 

" It is so late, Sir Ralph !" 

** And not in the least according to the con*- 
venances Miss Blanche tells us of, that you and 
I should be standing outside your own gate at 
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such aD hour of a Sunday evening. HappOy, 
half-an-hour can make small difference in our 
derelictions." 

And EsteUe could only ralter that he was 
"too generous," and obey him. Approaching 
her final confession with such visible cowardice 
as was, after aD, natural for a woman about to 
give a death-blow to the loves, hopes, dreams, 
of nearly twenty years. Such wares break with 
a light stroke ; but yet we all shrink more from 
dealing it, than we do from shivering nobler 
merchandize. She meant faithfully to love and 
honour Harley while she lived; but St. Just 
had been all in all to her — her idol, almost a 
part of herself — and at this final moment whihc 
gave her for ever to the one, separated her, even 
in thought, from the other, her heart, foolishly 
and humanly, bled. 

And Ralph forgave the weakness. "Take 
courage. Countess ;" he interrupted kindly — as 
she began for the third time to describe her 
return to England — ^* come boldly to the point. 
The recital will cost you less than all these 
prefaces. You came to London, you wrote to 
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St. Just, and for weeks received no answer. So 
far we have already progressed. Did you not 
communicate with Madame Vauban in your 
suspense ? were you utterly without a friend on 
earth — except this one who would not come to 
you ?" 

" Utterly," she answered ; " but if it had 
been otherwise, if I had possessed a thousand 
friends, I would have seen none but him. Then 
I never went abroad into the streets for fear of 
meeting a face I knew; I had not courage 
even to write the news of Count D'Alem- 
bert's death to my step-mother. My days 
passed by unemployed, in the feverish desire 
of seeing or hearing from St. Just. In my 
sleepless nights, I brooded without ceasing 
upon the scenes I had gone through at 
Mordain, the terrible possibility that some 
day suspicion might rest upon me as the 
cause of D'Alembert's death. And so the 
winter wore on. 

" At length a letter came for me, not from 
St. Just, but from Anton Duval. He had ar- 
rived at Mordain, he told me, a few hours after 
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my departure, and had heard sufficient about the 
manner of my husband's death to be convinced 
of the part I had taken in it. ' He was not 
blinded,* he wrote, ' by the deep sleep from 
which I had to be aroused next morning, nor by 
the calmness with which I replied to Gonton's 
questionings. He was confident of my guilt; 
and unless I bought him over to secresy, would 
at once publish the whole affair to the world.' 
The letter ended by saying that he should be in 
London himself in a few days, and that, if he 
did not find a satisfactory answer waiting for 
him at the address he enclosed, he would carry 
out bis threats without delay. 

^* WeU, I did not stop to ask myself whether 
these threats were idle or not, I thought only of 
the horror of seeing Duval, the shame to which 
his words, whether true or false, might bring 
me in the eyes of St. Just. So I at once for- 
warded to him what money I had in my posses- 
sion ; then sat down and forced myself to write to 
Madame Vauban, not mentioning D'Alembert's 
death to her still ; but saying that matters of the 
last importance bad brought me to England, and 
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that I implored of her to send on my letter to 
St. Just. 

" Putting aside the danger of meeting Duval, 
to which my lonely position in London exposed 
me, I knew that it was positively necessary for 
me to plan some different way of life to my pre- 
sent one. My income was now reduced to a 
small annuity which had been left me by a cousin 
of my father's, shortly after my marriage, and 
was wholly insufficient for London expenses, even 
had I been free from Duval's demands upon me/' 

**Has he left you in peace here, Estelle?" 
interrupted Ralph ; " or has the mysterious 
foreigner, of whose clandestine visits Miss 
Blanche so kindly warns me, any connection 
with your old, persecutor ?" 

"The mysterious foreigner is Anton Duval 
himself. When I first heard of this cottage 
through the priest at Crowan (my school-con- 
fessor, years ago) I thought, that so far from 
London and from railroads, I should be safe. I 
bad not been here many months, however, before 
Duval again tracked me out; and since that 
time I have had several visits from him. He 
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lives in London now, and, I suppose, finds his 
journeys to Cornwall well repaid by my terror 
and the money I am weak enough to pay him/' 

" I shall have the pleasure of rec5eiving him at 
his next visit," said Ralph quietly, " and doubt 
not that it will prove his last Return to your 
story, Countess." 

" I wrote, as I have told you, to Aunt Theresa, 
and received an answer from St Just ! He had 
just returned from abroad, and my letters had 
been forwarded to him at Tatmton, where he 
was staying with Madame Vauban. He alluded 
slightly to my altered position, and said that he 
should be in London on the following Thursday, 
two days later, ^ when we would discuss all pro- 
jects for the ftiture together.' 

" I suspected nothing of the real truth from 
that carefully worded letter ; he was coming to 
me, it was sufBcient. My remorse, my fears 
passed away. I looked at the pale winter sun 
struggling into my comfortless rooms, and 
thought it summer. I got back my strength, I 
slept. During those two days I felt — ^for the last 
time — like Estelle Vauban. 
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" When Thursday came, I was up by day- 
break. I watched beside the window long be- 
fore it was possible St. Just could arrive, just as 
I had used to watch for him at Heme. I felt 
myself turn cold and faint, with my old girlish 
nervousness, whenever a sound of wheels came 
down the quiet street. I listened to the con- 
fused strikings of the city clocks in feverish im- 
patience that the quarters passed so slow ; then 
sickened with excitement as they gradually stole 
on to my hour, the hour that was to be the 
sweetest one of my whole life ! 

" Well, I don't know whether it was a vague 
presentiment of what awaited me, or mere foolish 
excess of happiness that caused the revulsion, 
but when the actual moment for his arrival came, 
I found that I could not keep myself from tears. 
The prospect of seeing St. Just, which had been 
rapture in the morning, seemed an intolerable 
pain when minutes and not hours stood between 
us. So, to hinder myself from crying, I went 
into the bed-room adjoining, and there paced 
restlessly up and down, mechanically repeating 
aloud some common phrases of indifferent greet- 
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ing, as though I needed to learn by rote the 
welcome that I should give to him I 

" He came — for this time he did not fail me— • 
he came. I listened to his voice as he asked 
quietly, ^if the Countess D'Alembert was at 
home ? listened to his step upon the stair ; lis- 
tened as he walked across the room 1 had 
quitted. I thought that his st^p was slower, his 
voice more manly than when I saw him last. I 
pictured him — ah, my God ! 

" Trembling, I got to the door ; I opened it ; 
I saw him. No, not him, not my Cyprian, not 
my lover ; he was dead for evermore ! I saw a 
priest, standing, with folded arms, with bowed 
head, before the fire, and my heart froze. It was 
St. Just. 

" I gave no cry. I walked to him, and looked 
up in his face. ' You have come,' I said. 

'^ Something in my voice must have smitten 
him, for he started back. * Estelle — good God T 
be exclaimed. 

" ' Am I changed ?* I said slowly. 

" ' Estelle, Estelle.' 

^' He took my hands and kissed them, and 
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asked me if I was not ill ? and said that I bad 
grown pale and thin^ and that he must take me 
away into the country. I did not help him by 
a word ; but when he finished, I laid my hand 
down on his sleeve* * How long have you worn 
this ? I said, * Tell me quick !' 

" He answered, very low, that for more than a 
year he had been a priest of God. 

«'0f God?" I laughed aloud, ^of God? 
You were one of his ordained, then, when you 
last wrote to me at Mordain ?* 

^* He replied that it was so ; but that for 
many reasons he had considered it wisest still 
to write ambiguously. Jt would have only 
heightened the misery of my position, if unex- 
pected news had driven me into open rupture 
with my husband. 

'^I heard him out. Then I said — qiute 
calmly now, my self-possession seemed to return 
with every death-pang of my heart : ' You may 
or may not have been right in deceiving me 
hitherto ; but it is fortunate that to-day, at least, 
you have come to me in your true character, for 
I have a confesison to make, and one which, as 
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a priest and director, coDcems you nearly. A 
confession containing the particulars of Count 
D'Alembert's death.' 

'^ The blood flushed to his forehead ; then be 
became horribly white. ^It was not for this 
that he had come/ he faltered. 

" * For what, then f I cried, * what connec- 
tion can there be between us, but the con- 
nection which exists between every fallen child 
of the church, and every one of her priests ? 
The holy sacrament of confession ?' And with 
pierciless bare fidelity I told him aU. He may 
have heard many confessions already ; he may 
hear thousands more; he will never listen to 
truths so, bitterly rung out before God as came 
from my heart then. 

** I don't know whether he thought me 
guiltier in deed than you do, or whether it was 
the desperate self-abandonment of my tone 
which touched him ; but when I finished, his 
lips trembled more than mine did, and, for the 
second time in my life, I saw something of 
weakness in his eyes. 

" * This is your confession ?' he said. 
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" * It is/ I answered. * Do you absolve 
me?' 

"'I do more/ he cried passionately. 'I 
declare before God that whatever guilt you have 
been led into is mine ! I pray that whatever 
punishment is due may fall, with tenfold 
strength, upon me !' 

*^ His agitation softened me. ' Don't think I 
blame you/ I said, * my life has been a failure ; 
that is all. I have staked everything upon one 
chance, and gained the usual profits of such 
speculations. You have been wiser — ' 

" * And am reaping sweet fruits from my 
wisdom,' he interrupted bitterly. ' Am striving 
after solitary tasteless advancement, when I 
might be working for Estelle and her children.' 

" * You can work for something better,* I 
suggested, ' for the church !' 

" Sir Ralph, even though I have promised to 
be sincere, I cannot tell you St. Just's answer." 

" The substance of it. Countess ?" 

*' No. You think too ill of him already." 

" My opinion might alter if I heard it. If for 
once a priest could forget his craft, and let 
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nature speak within him, he would not lose in 
my estimation." 

" He forgot everj thing/' she went on quickly, 
*^ his profession, his vows, his church. He of- 
fered to sacrifice his duty and himself to me, 
as he had already sacrificed me for his ambition. 
He said (God pardon him !) that our union 
would be a righteous atonement, not a sacrilege 
— that he would take nae to a country where I 
could be his without shame — that be would 
work for me — that he would love me till I was 
forced to forgive him the evil he had done. 
He said words which, night and morning, I still 
pray Heaven to blot from his account. His 
very nature seemed to have changed. He was 
tender, eager, soft — " 

" He was a man," interrupted Ralph. " He 
was true, for once, to what God made him. 
Say no more, Estelle. I needed this avowal 
from you; btrt 1 have no right to the most 
sacred moment of atiethcr man's life." 
Most sacred !" she repeated. 
Yes ; most sacred. Countess. In all that 
you have told me of St. Just, this is the sole 
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occasion when I can discern, through the crust 
of worldliness, any glimpse of that better nature 
God gave him at his birth, and which it had 
been the duty of every hour in his future life 
to stifle. For a space his heart returned into 
this roan. He felt that he would sooner dig land 
for you in Australia, than be Louis Napoleon's 
cross-bearer ! Well, it was a miglity renunciation 
for him ; how did you respond to it ?" 

"More firmly. Sir Ralph, than you may now 
believe. I don't say that I could always have 
withstood the sight of his remorse; having 
given up so much for him already, it is possible 
that at another time his pleading might have 
found me weak. But I was pitiless then. My 
life had been too newly robbed of its pure hope 
for me to be tempted towards a guilty one. My 
own selfish disappointment was too fresh for 
me to mourn over his. Cyprian was dead ; my 
love with him ; I had none for this priest. As 
I had suffered, so let him. It was a just retri- 
bution. 

" I told him this. 

" * And you reject me, Estelle,* he cried, such 
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anguish in his voice ! ' You reject me ? I would 
give up my life for you !* 

"*You would not give up your ambition 
when you coidd have taken me honestly/ I 
answered, * I will not give up my small remnant 
of self-respect for you now.' 
. "And I turned away. But even as I did 
so, a great burning came suddenly at my heart ; 
and I knew that I dared look at him no more. 

" He stayed long — ^till evening, I think. 
And we talked a little of old days, and then 
of my future life, and of our meeting again — I 
knew that would never be; knew it by his 
voice and by my own heart ; and the burning 
there increased until it was pain scarcely to be 
endured. 

"During the last half-hour we were both 
silent. Then he came up, and laid his hand 
upon my shoulder. 'I am going, Estelle,' 
he said. ' Have you no kind word for m« ?' 

" 1 looked up, but could not see him for my 
tears. * God keep you,' I tried to say. 

"He stooped and kissed me, with a long 
cold kiss, like one parting from the dead, *I 
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have loved you/ he said, * Estelle, I have loved 
you!' 

"And he walked quickly away. When he 
reached the door he turned; his face was 
whiter than stone ; he held his arms out to me. 

" I went to him ; I hid my face for the last 
time in his breast ; I told him that I would 
remember him with tenderness till I died ; that 
no one should ever hold the place that he had 
done in my love. 

" And he left me. 

" Sir Ralph, don't tell me that he must be 
forgotten. I will be your true wife ; but I 
shall pray for Cyprian while I live." 

•*He needs your prayers, Estelle," said Sir 
Ralph. 



T 2 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

All the moralists in the neighbourhood 
felt singularly aggrieved, when the intimacy they 
had so long reprobated between Harley and 
the Countess ended in an acknowledged and 
legitimate engagement. 

These good creatures had prophesied an 
esclandrCy and viewed it in the light of a 
personal outrage to themselves (as I have 
observed many other .good creatures to do,) 
when everything terminated virtuously. It was, 
however, impossible to doubt the truth of the 
report. Miss Thornton talked openly about the 
engagement. Sir Ralph did not deny it. And 
so, tardily remembering that it was ' their duty ' 
to overlook past frailty, the ladies Greely and 
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Braithwaite, left their cards and good wishes 
upon the future mistress of Lonsdale. 

Harley was as indiflferent as ever concerning 
the opinions of his neighbours ; but two other 
subjects lay very near his heart. First, the 
possibility of settling Blanche Thornton in 
marriage; secondly, the hope of confronting 
Anton Duval in a personal interview. And 
fate, as it happened, was not slow in bringing 
him to the fulfilment of both his wishes. 

One November morning — the fifth, I believe, 
just at the hour little Vincent was rushing 
through a service he abhorred — the postman 
carried to Lonsdale a letter, black-edged. It 
contained the news of a death ; even that of the 
ancient rector of Dudley, in waiting for whose 
shoes so many better men had rusted and 
died. At the age of eighty-two he had de- 
parted ; and his grandson, a curate, announced 
the vacancy to Sir Ralph Harley, in terms of 
mingled mourning for his grand-parent and 
respect for the patron. 

Ralph fell into a dream for half-an-hour ; 
then dispatched a note to the Reverend Septi- 
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mus Vincent, and strolled out into the frosty 
autumn morning, with an unusually benign 
expression upon his face. 

Vincent received the note as he left church ; 
and at once started off to give an answer in 
person — hoping all manner of impossible hopes 
as he walked through Lonsdale Park. Could 
the object of the interview be in any way 
connected with the Countess, and was Harley 
acting as an intermediator ? She had presented 
him with two double late violets the evening 
brfore, . . . 

Very red was the face of the Reverend 
Septimus, by the time he arrived, under the 
influence of such delicious dreams, and of his 
three-mUe walk. He was shown into the 
dining-room — where Harley quickly joined him. 

" Quite a hoar-frost, Su: Ralph.*' 

"Quite so, Mr. Vincent. The rector of 
Dudley is dead.*' 

The curate's mouth opened. Was he to 
be made a rector on the spot, and have the 
Countess presented to him as a sort of make- 
weight? Attempting the usual form of decency 
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on such occasions, he stammered that '^ he was 
sure he was very sorry ; but perhaps it was the 
will of providence, and really at Mr. what*s- 
his-name's great age, one could but regard it — " 

" In the light of a natural occurrence,*' Ralph 
finished for him. "Precisely. Now, the 
question is — who shall be his successor ?" 

" Oh !" cried poor Vincent submissively, " it 
only rests with you." 

" And I know so little of church matters, so 
few clergymen ! the whole thing being not in 
my way at all. How in the world come presen- 
tations into hands like mine, Mr. Vincent ?" 

*' Some wealthy ancestor perhaps — " 

" Bought it — I suppose so. I remember 
now having heard that such things can be done. 
Vincent, will you be rector of Dudley ? No, 
don't thank me ; there are conditions annexed 
which possibly you would refuse to fulfil.'* 

" Sir Ralph, I should endeavour to do my 
duty.'* 

" That 1 believe, or I would not have asked 
you to take the living. Still, you have peculiar 
opinions upon one or two points: opinions 
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wholly at variance with those commonly held in 
England, and unless—" 

Mr. Vincent interrupted with some anima- 
tion, that he thought his opinions might 
* modify * (wherein he must not be blamed. 
Most men with political, or sacerdotal pre- 
ferment in view, think the same) ; but the 
surmise did not appear tangible enough to 
Ralph. 

"You are what is popularly termed an 
Anglican ?" he remarked. 

The curate bowed slightly, as to a very 

distant acquaintance. 

" The majority of the people in Dudley are, I 

am told, dissenters or heathens; and as the 

late rector was unintelligible for more than 

twenty years, their state is perhaps a pardonable 

one. Now, Sir, if you were to go among them 

— in your very peculiar style of dress — and 

intone the service, deck the altar, establish 

lights thereon, and refuse to bury unbaptized 

children, Mr. Vincent, they would hold you of 

course to be a Puseyite — their natural enemy. 

The poor dislike Puseyites." 
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" Their prejudices," suggested Vincent faintly. 

" Undoubtedly. All party rancour is preju- 
dice. But, in the poor, it demands respect. 
Such at least are my views ; and the question 
at issue is this: — Will you go among these 
people of Dudley neither as Puseyite nor Evan- 
gelical, but as a fellow-man ? Without badge or 
token of any party whatever, will you strive to 
render them human — working hand in hand with 
the dissenting preacher, if he works well ; against 
him, only if your conscience tells you that he 
keeps the people from God. Adhering to that 
which is large and noble in the Church of 
England, will you abandon all that is narrow and 
sectarian ? forgetting those of her articles which 
damn the religions of other men ? omitting to 
read the Commination, and the Creed of St. 
Athanasius? preaching the simple Gospel of 
Christ, and forgiving as He forgave, all those 
who diflfer from you? If on these conditions 
(and one other) you will accept the living of 
Dudley, it is yours. If not, while I respect 
the firmness of your convictions, I must look 
elsewhere for an incumbent." 
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I do not believe that Mr. Vincent for eight 
hundred a«year would have sold his belief; but 
something in Sir Ralph's earnest voice affected 
him. He thought how little progress Anglican 
formulas had won for him into the hearts 
of his present flock; how they had invariably 
liked him most when he had been least con- 
troversial, and had met them on broad human 
grounds, not in the cramped arena of his own 
particular sect. He thought of John Davis, 
a faithful church-goer once, now the very 
leader of dissent; he thought many things. 
Then remarked, somewhat huskily, and with 
downcast eyes, that he would rather have 
abandoned his opinions at any other time, 
than when he could advance himself by doing 
so. 

Sir Ralph came up and shook his hand 
kindly. " You shall think over it, Vincent," he 
said, *^and if, on maturer consideration, you 
pronounce me wrong in my plans for improving 
the poor, why you must come and tell me so. 
In the meantime I shall look upon you as the 
Rector of Dudley.** 
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"I thought there was another condition?*' 
stammered Vincent, purpling. 

" Ah, true ! but this one involves no orthodoxy. 
In my opinion the clergy should be married 
men, Sir.** 

"It is as I hoped,'* thought the curate. 
" Has the whole world gone mad ? a living and 
the Countess in one morning !'* 

" Married men. Excuse the indelicacy of the 
question, but — are you engaged ?" 

" Oh, not in the least,** cried Vincent, eagerly. 

" That is right. Had you been so, we must 
of course have held sacred a prior claim. Now, 
Sir, after the constant attentions you have paid 
a certain lady during the last few months, it is 
natural to believe that you are not averse to the 
idea of marriage ?*' 

He was once, he said ; not now. 

" My proposal is,** went on Ralph, " that you 
should make this lady your wife before entering 
upon your fresh duties. In the first happiness 
of the marriage-state, a man is well-disposed to 
all around him, in a good frame of temper for 
forming new connections.'* 
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" But her consent !" faltered Vincent, li- 
terally crushing his hat between his knees, 
while the moisture gathered thick upon his 
face. 

" Oh, her consent you are certain of, I should 
say," replied Ralph with a half-smile. "Miss 
Thornton has seen too little of the world to have 
formed any other attachment.** 

" Miss Thornton ! You speak of Miss Thorn- 
ton r 

" Why, of whom else should I speak ?" 

" Oh !" 

The overwhelming disappointment, the 
struggles not to show it, caused such singular 
contortions upon the face of the curate, that 
Harley found himself constrained to look in an 
opposite direction. 

He would have felt no inclination to laugh, 
could he have guessed at the fierce death-pang 
in little Vincent's heart. But that he, or any 
other man on. earth, should now aspire to Es- 
telle, was a contingency Ralph dreamed not of. 

" You seem surprised, Mr. Vincent ?" he 
remarked. 
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" Miss Thornton — Miss Thornton," repeated 
that victim. 

" She is not rich," pursued Ralph cheerfully 
— taking his writhings for bashfulness; "but 
you will have a sufficient income of your own. 
She is young, fair, lively." 

" Oh — lively !*' echoed Vincent in a trembling 
voice. 

" Lively, fond of the country and extremely 
accomplished. Let me congratulate you, my 
dear Sir, upon the future which is in store for 
you." 

I believe it was a bitterer pill to Vincent to 
have Blanche Thornton thrust into his arms — 
after dreaming Estelle would come there — than 
to give up his ecclesiastical crotchets ; but he 
swallowed it, and in silence. Let no one say 
the race of martyrs has vanished from the earth. 

Sir Ralph watched him joyously as he left the 
house ; then started off through the woods to 
be the first to convey the happy news to the 
bride elect. 

" Miss Thornton/* soliloquized Vincent as he 
walked slowly home. " Miss Thornton ! My 
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wife — to-day, perhaps — I can feel certain of no 
moment of my life now. She is plump, she is 
not ill-favoured, but after Estelle — 

" And my opinions ! What will Mrs. Greely 
say? and the Braithwaites ? Only envy me, 
eight hundred a-year covers everything. And I 
must let my hair grow, and have my coats 
altered. And I have two good ones by me now 
— for the first time in my life. 

" But it is lucky I am to change from high 
to low; a piece can be easily cut off from the 
skirts. And if it had been from low to high, 
the coats must have been wasted — unless very 
neatly joined. Yes, yes, everything is for the 
best* 

" I wonder when I must propose, or if I have 
any proposal to make; or whether that has 
been settled for me like all the rest." 

And here Mr* Vincent^s brain, never strong, 
became too hopelessly darkened for further 
feflection. 



Two days later Ralph got a hasty note from 
the Countess, telling him that Duval was in her 
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house, and obstinately refused to leave it until he 
had had an interview with herself. "I have 
locked myself in my bed-room/' she wrote, 
"and dearest Blanche — who is half-dead with 
terror — has started oflF to the village; and 
M. D. is smoking and singing in the drawing- 
room. Come to me.'' 

Ralph went. Entered the cottage without 
ringing, as was his custom, and found, out- 
stretched upon the white sofa of Estelle's sitting- 
room, Monsieur Duval ; many shades dirtier 
than when the reader last saw him in Paris, his 
face almost covered with an enormous beard, 
his long greasy hair falling to his shoulders. 
(Since his sojourn in our free country, Duval 
has thought it well to become a patriot.) 

He stared somewhat on seeing Harley ; then 
rose, made a very low bow, and threw the re- 
mains of his cigar under the fire. 

"Sir/' said Ralph-^struggling hard with 
his inclination to kick him; "leave this 
house."' 

Monsieur Duval intimated in French that he 
was desolated ; but, greatly as he admired the 
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English nation, he was, as yet, a stranger to 
their musical language. 

"Bon. Vous voyez cela/* remarked Ralph 
in his terse French, and holding his fist in the 
direction of Monsieur Duval's face. " Sortez !** 

The clearness of intent was manifest ; and 
the Frenchman with great show of bluster, 
stroked back his moustache and ejaculated, 
" Monsieur !" retreating slightly the while. 

" Sortez ! ou — " Ralph forgot the French for 
' to kick ;* but action again aided the deficiency 
of speech. Whereupon Duval averred that 
Monsieur must be mad ; said that his own ho- 
nour was insulted ; that he should require the 
satisfaction of a gentleman; and that his ew- 
ceeding intimacy with the Countess D'Alembert 
should, at least, have secured him from outrage 
under her roof. 

" Vous mentez,** said Ralph. " Vous 6tes 
un miserable ! Sortez !" 

Misled by his immovably calm face, Duval 
now thought fit to change his own tactics. 
"Ecoutez un peu. Monsieur," he remarked 
almost in a whisper. "You are an intimate 
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friend of the house^ a pretendant, perhaps, to 
the hand of Madame D'Alembert ?'' Ralph 
nodded. ^^ Do you know the tie that binds me 
to that charming person ?'' 

" Vous mentez/* replied Ralph. Having hit 
upon a remark, comprehensive yet grammatical, 
he would search for no other. " Sortez." 

"The tie is-^the knowledge of her guilt, 
mon beau petit Monsieur ! — of a crime that 
would bring your lovely fiancee to . trial, to the 
guillotine. Do you wish to insult me still, 
hein?" accompanying the demand with a 
triumphant snap of his fingers. 

" Vous mentez !" repeated Harley. " Vous 
fites un miserable ! Un lache ! Sortez !" 

" Monsieur !" cried Duval, gaining courage 
from the laconic brevity of his opponent, 
"Did you ever chance to hear how the 
late Eugfene, Count D'Alembert, carhe to 
die? the share his beautiful wife had in that 
event ?" 

" Mr. Anton Duval,'* said Ralph, in English, 
" did you ever chance to hear of the Rue de la 
Harpe, number, two hundred, and of the 
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share you bore in a transaction there, one tenth 
night of September — forty eight ?" 

[An old memorandum book of D'Alembert's, 
brought accidentally to England among Estelle's 
papers, had fallen into Ralph's possession a few 
days before, and some ambiguous statements 
it contained served to furnish him with a clue 
to Duval's secret, — the secret which, for many 
years, had placed that gentleman at Count 
D'AJembert's mercy.] 

Considering his ignorance of our musical 
language, it was remarkable what effect these 
words produced upon the Frenchman. His 
face turned as white as circumstances allowed it 
to do ; his mouth opened ; his lips grew livid. 

"Monsieur, je vous supplie," he whined, 
clasping his hands, and coming dose up to Sir 
Ralph. "Surely, Monsieur, you would not 
injure a poor man — and an exile !" 

" Go out. Sir," said Harley sternly. " You 
pollute the air, you render it loathsome to 
breathe. Go out ! If you ever come near this 
place again, one of my people shall thrash you 
within an inch of your miserable life ; if you 
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ever utter a word against my wife, formerly the 
Countess D'Alembert, and I hear of it, you 
shall expiate your indiscretion on the galleys." 



Neither Estelle nor Harley ever heard more 
of this worthy man ; but, for the private satisfac- 
tion of the reader, I may observe that I believe 
him to be doing well. 

As I was coming down the Rhine last 

autumn, I was greatly struck at S with a 

new hotel that had been started there since the 
previous season, — an hotel expressly intended 
for the English, in expense, decorum, and late 
dinners. No persons of suspected character 
were allowed within its doors ; ladies travelling 
alone must seek accommodation elsewhere; 
books of a heavy tendency and Windsor soap 
were to be found in every bed-chamber; an 
English chapel was attached to the hotel ; the 
proprietor himself said grace at the table-d'hote. 

I inquired from a British resident, who this 
admirable being was supposed to be, and 
learned that he was a Polish patriot, and French 
teacher, who had been much patronized by the 

u 2 
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English ladies at S-^ , on account of his 

many virtues and misfortunes. They had got 
up a fancy-fair and subscription for him, aad 
had finally enabled him to start his model 
hotel — which succeeded delightfully. 

I made nd remark. But the features of this 
political martyr, and devoted lover of England, 
appeared to me singularly like those of Mon- 
sieur Anton Duval. 



And Blanche married the curate. She was 
too quick to betray the faintest token of surprise, 
when the proposal was first broached by Sir 
Ralph. She confided to Estelle that she had 
long respected Mr. Vincent more than any one 
on earth. She cheerfiilly abandoned her visions 
of seeing life, and of the stage, for the certainty 
of eight hundred a year in a country village. 
She acted, m fine, as sensibly, and with as 
little girlish romance, as though she had been 
trained by a May-Fair dowager, instead of by 
her own heart and bad novels. 

The engagement was short, and not more 
awkward than most engagements ; — indeed, no- 
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body being in love, it went off rather better than 
do the average of such matters. And the only 
blushes to be seen were those of poor Vincent, 
when his beloved occasionally left him alone 
with the Countess. 

And Estelle shed real tears over Mrs. Vincent 
on her wedding day; and Mrs. Vincent shed 
apparent ones over Estelle. And Septimus 
looked not quite so happy as he should have 
done, when he handed his bride into their travel- 
ing carriage. And then they started— in No- 
vember — for their honeymoon ; to Germany, I 
believe. Heaven help them 1 

'^ I hate all theiie absurdities !" said Ralph, 
whenihey were gone; pointing with fierce dis-r 
taste to cake, favours, cards, and brange-floilvers. 
Blanche wbi^Id have everything ea r^gle,' aiid 
'^ li'fBw people"^ at thei breakfast. ** My manriag6 
festivities will be otherwise ordered. I shaB 
have a secoed arm-chair put by the study fii^ 
Countess, and take you home with me next 
Monday/* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Eighteen months later they went to Paris. 
It was a whim of Sir Ralph's that all her old 
friends should see his wife in her new position ; 
and as Miss Harley — a stout young woman of 
six months — was well able to travel, Estelle had 
no good reasons to offer for opposing him. 

It was the height of the season when they ar- 
rived, and Paris was crowded with English people. 
Even Sir Ralph, who had so few acquaintance, 
saw some old face whenever he left his hotel. 
Estelle met nearly every one she had ever 
known in her life. 

And, in spite of all the strange stories that 
had been circulated about her formerly, and 
everybody vowing to crush her (morally) if she 
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ever appeared again ; now that she did appear as 
Lady Harley, and well off, these same persons, 
instead of crushing, rushed, one and all, to call 
upon Estelle, and remind her of their old 
friendship, and testify the strongest desire to 
renew the same. In accordance with that spirit 
of charity which forgiveth all things — except 
poverty. 

And every one forgot everything he had 
ever said, and agreed that Lady Harley was a 
charming woman. But sadly aged, the ladies 
thought, of course. 

One or two old acquaintances must be brought 
before the reader, ere he quit Ralph and Estelle 
for ever. And first. Jack Nugent. 

He was just the same as he bad been five 
years ago in appearance, heart, and general prin- 
ciples. Not a grey hair in his red whiskers ; 
not a wrinkle on his smooth pert face ; not an 
ounce more of honesty in his whole composi- 
tion. 

'' I would not stand in that poor devil's shoes 
for the wealth of the universe !" was one of his 
pleasant remarks about Sir Ralph. ''Life is 
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sweet; and when ladies' husbands once get a 
trick of dying suddenly, I have remarked that it 
. becomes hereditary. But^ of course, all this is 
nothing to you and me; and when people come 
up, at last, with their heads as well above water 
as the D'Alembert has done, it is wisest not to 
inquire where they have been diving in the 
interval/* 

And Jack dined that very evening with the 
Harleys ; and talked of old times to Estelle till 
his eyes glistened ; and discovered that he must 
be a distant connection of Sir Ralph's through 
a great-aunt of his, a Miss Nugent of Bally- 
moran, who married one of the Cornwall 
Harleys. 

The Berringtons, too, were in Paris, and Estelle 
inquired much and warmly for Mrs. Clifford, 
and expressed deep sonrow at not seeing her. 
" But," as Mrs. Berrington remarked, '^ however 
happy one may be, four children — ^under five 
— and three nurses, are impediments to tra- 
velling, my dear Lady Harley. And poor 
George is so, irritable, unless he has ali his 
comforts about him, that dearest Louisa — 
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whose Mrves are tenibly shattered — prefers 
reaudaing at- home." (The love-match, in 
short, had ended — ^like a love-match !) 

Grove was there also. With an arm less 
now, poor fellow ! and= a good deal alttered 
aftel" his Indian campaign, but handsomer tbto 
ever, and with much more to say than in former 
days. He came pretty frequently to see the 
Harleys while they were in Paris, and never lost 
an opportunity of infopming his friends that 
Lady Harky was not the least in his style, and 
that it was deuced disgusting to see a woman 
marry twice for money. 



I had nearly forgotten a meeting of Sir 
Ralph's, while recording those of his wife. He 
had occasion, one evening, to go alone to the 
Op^ra Comique — ^the child was cutting its first 
tooth, and Estelle would not have left her for all 
the pleasures in the world — and there heard 
a new singer, announced by the play-bills as 
the Signora Dorrettante, and about whom half 
Paris was in ecstacies. 
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Well, Ralph had never in his life known 
anything concerning the Signora Dorrettante. 
But there was something in the voice and 
face of the lady, which forcibly reminded him of 
Dresden days, and of the Fomarina. So forci- 
bly, that, between the second and third act, it 
occurred to him to leave his place, and make 
his way towards that well-known door beside 
the orchestra which conducts to the stage. 

His name was not upon the free list; but 
the functionary in charge of that mystic scroll 
let him pass unquestioned in the wake of a 
Minister of State, who on important business 
was proceeding behind the scenes, and in 
another second, Ralph once again found him- 
self amidst the familiar sights and sounds of 
the coulisses. 

After making his way for some minutes 
among the crowd of singularly-costumed indivi- 
duals upon the stage, two young persons, attired 
as butterflies, and respectively engaged in 
making battements and peeping through the 
holes of the drop-scene, asked him pleasantly 
whether he had lost anything. His near sight 
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and solemn face having, doubtless, called forth 
the attention. 

Ralph replied, with gravity, that he was in 
search of the Signora Dorrettante. Upon which, 
one of the young ladies conducted him off the 
stage, and pointing to the door of a loge, in- 
formed him that it was the dressing-room of 
the Signora. *' Monsieur can make no mis- 
take,'' she added maliciously, '' for the husband 
enters at this very moment/' 

''The husband" was in a most remarkable 
state of undress : — a helmet and plume, shirt- 
sleeves, one boot, and an enormous sword, being 
the leading features of his apparel. And this, 
combined with the fact that he carried a bottle 
of porter in one hand, and a dish of oysters in 
the other, led Ralph to infer that the Signora 
had suddenly required support in the middle of 
her husband's toilet. 

" Could he have the pleasure of a few minutes' 
interview with Madame?" he inquired, in his 
old slow French, as he advanced to the door. 
The husband hesitated ; looked fierce ; thought, 
perhaps, over his own helpless state; finally 
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iQuttered "Anglais," and requested Ralph to 
follow hinn. 

And there, in the midst of confusion and 
undlean finery, sat the Forna,rina, as she had 
eome off the stage. The Fornarina, grown fat ! 

" Santo Dio ! I thought you were never 
conaing," she cried (how harsh her voice 
sounded). " Shut the door quick, you — " But 
the connubial endearment was cut short by 
Harley's entrance. 

She knew him quicker than he had known 
her — in such things women are always 
promptest to rememberr — she flew to him ; 
almost annihilating the husband, oysters, and 
porter ; she sank upon him ; she laid her head 
parallel to his head over his right shoulder, 
as long habit had taught her to do in all cases 
of deep emotion. She cried three times, " What 
see I ?" She very nearly strangled him. 

" Madam !'* he gasped at length. 

" My Ralfo !" she muj^mured^ " my Ugo ! 
Alberto, ecco the noble Arli, our Dresden 
amico I" 

And in that gentleman of the helmeti Sir 
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Ralph recognized the rival whom of old he had 
envied, admired, hated, by agonized turns ; 
now the happy possessor of his Fornarina. 
This highly-rouged, strong-voiced woman of 
eleven stone odd, — His Fornarina ! 

Never hacj Estelle*s face seemed so fair to 
him as on his return hoijfie that night. Never 
had ,her voice sounded so sweet as when she 
told him, with happy tears, that "baby was 
better now, thank God ! and he must come 
and have one look at her in her dear sleep." 
* * m m 

One Sunday morning — the last before they 
left Paris, Ralph suddenly informed his wife 
that a great preacher was to be heard that 
afternoon at the Madeleine, and that she might 
as well go and profit by his discourse, " Ex- 
cusing my attendance," he added; " I dislike 
sermons.** 

Estelle's face grew scarlet, then white. " Is it 
— is it — ?" she began. 

" It is Mr. St. Just," said Harley, quietly. 
"I was told of it accidentally last night; also 
that whoever desires to hear him, must go 
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early. This is his first appearance since his 
return from Rome, and the church will be 
crowded.'* 

" I would rather not go, Sir Ralph." 

(We note that they never call each other 
" dear/* and augur well therefrom.) 

" As you choose. If I were a Catholic, or 
fond of sermons, I should go myself. As it is — " 

" If you would come with me ?" 

" No, thank you, Estelle." 

Estelle said no more about it — consequently 
she went. She had heard mass at an early 
hour ; for she is not converted, reader ; in his 
respect for the childlike faith, Harley has for- 
gotten, as yet, to set forth the errors of doc- 
trine. At two o'clock she dressed to go out, 
came nervously up to Sir Ralph, who was read- 
ing, and told him she had changed her mind. 

" You are right, child," he answered, without 
looking up ; " you may kiss me." 

She did so, twice ; her daughter about six 
times ; then she started. 

It was the Feast of Annunciation, and the 
Madeleine — so called — was gorgeous with light 
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and colour. Every marble face of saint or 

angel round its walls was dyed in living golden 

radiance. Sun>gems from painted windows 

quivered down, purple and ruby, on the 

throngs of brilliant women who filled the 

aisles. Rich clouds of incense floated up 

many-coloured to the roof. An Archbishop 

in silk and silver officiated at the lily-drest 

altar. 

But all was blank to Estelle. The full-voiced 

Magnificat and tender Regina sounded alike to 

her. White and trembling, she waited for the 

preacher ; cold and trembling, she waited for St. 

Just. Monseigneur in silk and silver, chanted 

psalms, voluptuous incense, reached her not. 
# * # * 

A hush — a moment of intense " silence — all 
faces eagerly turned towards a priest who 
quitted the altar ; then a whispered Ave ; — then 
through every distant part of the great church 
rolled, in solemn invocation, the deep and 
sonorous accents of St. Just. 

Lady Harley's prie-dieu was dose beneath the 
pulpit, and each word of the preacher was 
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doubly distinct to her. For a moment, her 
breath came thick at the familiar tone ; her 
heart sickened from the terrible unreality ; then 
she clasped her hands resolutely together and 
looked up. 

St. Just has scarcely changed in these last 
years. Some lines may have gathered on the 
forehead that was smooth when Estelle Vauban 
used to kiss it, some harshness of expression 
have settled round the clear-cut mouth. The 
grace of demeanour, the charm of voice, the 
noble beauty of the face, have only increased 
with time. St. Just has altered less than Estelle 
Vauban. 

" If thy hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast 
it from thee." 

He gave out this text in a voice startling for 
its emphasis and power, then paused, as was his 
custom before his sermon, and looked steadily 
round upon his listeners. 

In that mass of upturned faces, did one pale 
face stand out before his sight ? did he see that 
woman, so close to him — so utterly dissevered 
— whom once he had loved? Estelle believed 
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that it was so; that a spasm for a moment 
GODtracted his mouth, a light of recognition 
shone in his eyes ; that the strong arm, upheld, 
trembled. It was for a moment only. The 
next; he turned away toward the altar- side 
and began. 

He was unusually quiet at first, said those 
accustomed to his preaching ; his voice low, his 
manner almost subdued. But gradually he 
warmed with his subject. 

" Not sin alone/' he declared, " must 
be abandoned for the sake of God and His 
Righteousness. Whatever stands between the 
soul and heaven must be cursed and cast away. 
Earthly cares, earthly pursuits, earthly affec- 
tions. 

" If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee. If thy hand offend thee, cut 
it off, and cast it from thee. 

*'And more than this," he added vehement- 
ly, " if thy heart offend thee, tear it out, and 
cast it from thee ! Happy those who in their 
youth have offered up this holocaust! thrice 
blest their life-long probation, their years of 
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loDely pilgrimage^ their death uncheered by hu- 
maD sympathy ! Is it not better, bleedingy un- 
loved, alone, to enter into the kingdom of God, 
than, possessed of all earthly love, the fruition 
of every earthly desire, to be cast into hell ?" 

* iK « * 

One, only, among his hearers, knew what bitter 
memories nerved the priest in his denunciation 
of the flesh, — what vain remorse smpte at his 
heart while he anathemized the human love he 
had himself so ruthlessly sacrificed to human 
ambition. The crowd marvelled at his strange 
eloquence. 



THE END. 
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HENRY in. KING OF FRANCE AND POLAND ; 

HIS COURT AND TIMES. From numerous unpublished sources, in- 
cluding MS. Documents in the Biblioth^ue Imp^riale, and the ArchiTes, 
of France and Italy. By MISS FREEK, Author of " Marguerite d'An- 
gouleme/' " Elizabeth de Valois, and the Court of Philip II," &c 3 vols. 
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worthy historian not less than an accomplished writer, by her previous memoint of 
sovereigns of the houses of Vnlois and Navarre, will not fail to meet with a mo«t>' 
cordial and hearty welcome for her present admirable history of Henry III., the last i>f 
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Poland, his marriage with lionise de Lorraine, his cruelties, his hypocrisies, his penances* 
his assassination by the hands of the monk Jaques Clement, &c. Upon these points, as 
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which she has pourtrayed the Court and Times of Henry the Third.'* — Chrtmicic. 
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promise in the present undcrtaktiig, the performance of which, it is not too moch to say, 
exceeds expectation, and testifies to her being not only the most accomplished, but the 
most accurate of modern female historians. The Life of Henry III. of France is a 
contribution to literature which will have a reputation as imperishable as its prescat 
fame must be large and iucreasiug. Indeed, the book is of such a truly fasdnathsK 
character, that once begun it is impossible to leave it, the reader being more and morv 
convinced as he proceeds, that he is not wasting his time upon mere theory and speculation* 
but that he is obtaining information that can be trusted, and meeting with truths that have 
been verified by the must patient research and indefatigable industry." — Messenger. 
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well as instructive volumes. The work is one of great research and considerable value, and 
is not to be surpassed by any other production of its class in the English Isngoage.**— <^ 
Observer. 

*' Among the class of chronicle histories, Miss Freer's Henry the Third of France I*' 
entitled to a high rank. As regards style and treatment Bliss Freer has made a greats 
advance upon her * Elizabeth de Valois,' as that book was an advance upon ht* 
•Marguerite D'AngouUme.* " — Spectator. 

** We heartily recommend this work to the reading public. Miss Freer has mucb* pcr« 
haps all, of the quick perception and picturesque style by which Miss Strickland had 
earned lier well-deserved popularity. A atamp of originality is in Miss Freer's writings* 
and we know of none who possesses more satisfactorily and pleasantly the art ol trans* 
lating nnd digesting ancient memoirs into instructive and agreeable modern narrativej* 
—Critic 

'* We can recommend Miss Freer's work in all sincerity, as able, paiziitaking, we 
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**Thi» fa a rerj eomplcCe and dererly-written tUe of the ilhiatrkma 
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^Thia la a rery naelal and aomaing book. It la a good work, very well done. The 
anthoreaa ia qnSte equal in power and grace to Miaa Strickland. She aaoat hsra apcat gml 
time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparta in an eaay and agrcciUa 
anuiner. It ia difficult to lay down her book aft». baring once begun it. Thia ia owiag 
partly to the interesting nature of the aubject, partly to the skUftii mannor In iridch It hH 
been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, eren in Franoe. Indiiit 
till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of mannscripta relating to Ifei 
history of France, no auch work coald be published. It is difficult to eonoehre how, mder 
any circumstances, it could hare been better done."— Stomfard. 

" There are few names more distinguished than that of Marguerite d'AngealtaM le lit 
range of female biography, and Miss Freer has done well in taking op a subject so copioas 
and attraetiTe. It is altogether an intereating and well- written biography.'*— £tf. OtM, 
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MEMOI&S OF THE COURT OF GE0B6E IV. FBOM 

Oeioinal Family Documbnts. By the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
AND CHANDOS, K.G. 2 vols. 8to. with Portraits. (In February). 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF THE REGENCY. 

From Original Family Documents. By the DUKE OF BUCKING- 
HAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 2 vols. 8to., with Portraits, SOs. bound. 

" Here are two more goodly Tolumee on the English Coart ; Tolumes full of nenr 
sayings, pictures, anecdotes, and scenes. The Dtilre of Buckingham trarels over nine years 
•f BngUsh history. But what years those were, firom 1811 to 1820 ! What events at home 
•ad abroad they bore to the great bourne I— from the accession of the Regent to power to 
the death of George IIL—including the fall of Percevali the inyasion of Russia, and the 
war in Spain; the battles of Salamanca lind Borodino } the Are of Moscow) the retreat of 
Niapoleon; the conquest of Spain; the surrender of Napoleon ; the return from Elba; the 
Congress of Vienna; the Hundred Days ; the crowning carnage of Waterloo; the exile to 
St. Helena; the return of the Bourbons ; the settlement of Europe ; the public scandals at 
the'Bnglisli Court; the popular discontent, and the massacre of Peterloo ! On many parts 
of this story the documents published by the Dulce of Buckingham cast new Jets of light, 
elearfa^^ up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed— new traits of character are 
lisvaght out. In short, many new and pleawmt additions are made to our knowledge of 
rhnte Umm,**^Aihemtwn. 

** Inralnable, as showing the true light in which many of the stirring events of the 
Regency are to be viewed. The knrera of Court gossip will also find not a little for their 
edification and amusement." — Literary Oagette. 

** These Toluraes cover a complete epoch, the period of the Regency — a period of large 
and stirring English history. To the Duke of Buckingham, who thus, out of his family 
archives, places within our reach authentic and exceedingly minute pictures of the governors 
of England, we owe grateAil acknowledgements. His papers abound in fresh lights on old 
topics, and in new illustrations and anecdotes. The intrinsic value of the letters is enhanced 
by the judicious setting of the explanatory comment that accompanies them, which is put 
together with much care and honesty.*' — XMrnniner, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES; 

AND OF ROME IN THEIR TIMES. By His Eminence CARDINAL 
WISEMAN. 1 large vol. 8vo. with Portraits, 2Is. bound. 

"There is no dsrnasty of European sorereigas about which we English entertain so 
much vague curiosity, or have so little informatitm, as about the successors to the Popedom . 
Cwdinal Wiseman is Just the author to meet this curiosity. His book is the lively record 
of what he has himself seen, and what none but himself, perhaps, has had so good an 
spp«rtimity of thoroughly estimating. There is a gossiping, all-telling style about the 
book which is certain to make it popular with English readers." — John BvU. 

** A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much generality and 
Italality, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously 
^ipoaed to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination.*'— JfAoMewm. 

" In the description of the scenes, the ceremonies, the ecclesiastical society, the manners 
md habits of Sacerdotal Rome, this work is unrivalled. It Is full of anecdotes. We could 
Ut eoliinins with amusing extracts."— Chnniele, 

** In this volume Cardinal Wiseman seems purposely to avoid entangling himself in 
Hfpated articles of faith, and dwells rather upon the personal, historical, literary and 
grttotic Tiew of his subject. He relates his experiences of Rome and her rulers in a pleasant 
maUd style.*'— Xiteranr Om^He 
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LODGE'S PEESA6E ASH BAR0KETA6E FOB 1859 

Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty and H.R.H. thi 
Prince Consort. Corrected throughout by the Nobility^ Twenty-Eight] 
Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the Arras beautifally engraved, handsome); 
bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. *«* The Present Edition is con 
siderably enlarged and contains, for the first time, a Full Account O] 
THE Families of the Baronets, with their collateral branches. 

Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the mos 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established am 
authentic authority on all questions respecting the family histories, hononn 
and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. It i 
published under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His Royal Highnes 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughout, from the persona 
communications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class, in whicli 
the type beinff kept constantly standing ^ every correction is made in its prope 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy over a1 
its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic information respectis] 
the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention i 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, an( 
the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, which do not appear ii 
other records of the titled classes. Nothing can exceed the facility of its arrange 
ments, or the beauty of its typography and binding, and for its aatb«ritj 
correctness and embellishments, the work is justly entitled to the high plac 
it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

" Lodge** Peerage must iiopersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons ; first, i 
is on a better plan ; and, secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to b 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject.*' — Spectator. 

" A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a heralf 
we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge, the Norro 
King of Arms. It is a most useful publication.*' — Times, 

**As perfect a Peerage of the British Empire as we are ever likely to see publishei 
Great pains have been taken to make it as complete and accurate as possible. The wor 
is patronised by Her Bfajesty and the Prince Consort; and it is worthy of a place in ever 
gentleman's library, as well as in every public institution.*' — Herald. 

"As a work of contemporaneous history, this volame is of great value — the mat^riii] 
having been derived from the most authentic sources and in the majority of cases emanatio 
from the noble famili(>s themselves. It contains all the needful information respecting tta 
nobility of the Empire."— Pas/. > 

** This work should form a portion of every gentleman*s library. At all times, the infoi 
matlon which it contains, derived from official sources exclusively at the command of tk 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community } to the antiquary it must b 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on its contents.'*— 6/o6e. 

" When any book has run through twenty>seven editions, its reputation U to todeiibl 
stamped, that it requires neither criticism nor praise. It is but Just, however, to say, tba 
' ledge's Peerage and Baronetage * is the most elegant and accurate, and the best of it 
class. The chief point of excellence attaching to this Peerage consists neither in il 
elegance of type nor its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which is insure 
by the letter-press being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration being mad 
whenever any changes takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of tbi 
United Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Most Gradoo 
Majesty and of His Koyal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage has never bcfi 
better or more worthily bestowed.** — Messenger, , 

'** Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage* has become, as it were, an 'institution' ot^ 
country ; in other words, it is indispensable, and cannot be done without, by anypcrsBK 
hdving business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, as reg^s tb< 
several topics to which it refers, has never been exceeded, and, consequently, it ro n^N 
received as one of the most important contributions to social and domestic history eKts^ 
As a took of reference— indispensable in most cases, useful In all — it should he la lix 
t^aoi^w evt^ry* oe having connections in, or transactions vrith, the aristocracy.**— 0&wiTff> 
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.ODGE'S GENEALOGY OF THE PEEBAGE AND 

BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A Nkw Edition; 
Considerably improved and enlarged, comprising for the first time the 
Ancestral History of the Baronets as well as the Peers of 
THE Realm. Uniform with ''The Peerage" Volume with the arms 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt tdges, price 3 Is. 6d. 

The desire very generally manifested for a republication of this volume has 
ictated the present entire revision of its contents and extension of its plan, 
he Armorial Bearings prefixed to the History of each Noble Family, and the 
ncestry of the Baronets, now first introduced, render the work complete in 
self and uniform with the Volume of The Peerage, which it is intended to 
^company and illustrate. The object of the whole Work, in its two distinct 
et combined characters, has been useful and correct information ; and the 
ireful attention devoted to this object throughout will, it is hoped, render the 
iTork worthy of the August Patronage with which it is honoured and of the 
beral assistance accorded by its Noble Correspondents, and will secure from 
lem and from the Public, the same cordial reception it has hitherto experienced, 
he great advantage of *' The Genealogy" being thus given in a separate volume, 
Ir. hodge has himself explained in the Preface to ** The Peerage." 

lEMOmS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. Thk 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 
and completing this important work. 8vo., with Portraits. 30s. bound. 

"The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former portion of the series, 
he greneral reader is eutertuined, and the reader for historical purposes is enlightened. 
( their value and importance, there cannot be two opinions.*' — Athenaum. 



.'HE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OF ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSS. By the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 vol. antique. 

"These biogrranhies will be reod with Interest. They throw valuable light on the 
tcial habits and the prevalent feelings of the Elizabethan age." — Literary Gazette. 

lEMOIRS OF BERANGER. WRITTEN BY HIM- 

SELF. English Copyright Edition. Second Edition, \>ith numerous 
Additional Anecdotes and Notes, hitherto unpuhlished. 8vo. with Portrait. 

'< This is the Copyright Translation of B^ranger*s Biography. It appears in a handsome 
ilume, and is worthy of all praise as an honest piece of work. In this account of his lite, 
e Poet displays all the mingled gaiety and earnestness, the warm-hearted sincerity, 
separable from his character. He tells, with an exquisite simplicity, the story of his early 
ars. His life, he says, is the fairest commentnry on his songs, therefore he writes it. 
tie charm of the narrative is altogether tresh. It includes a variety ot ehan$wn$t now first 
•tnted, touching closely on the personitl history of which they form a part. »hrewd sayings, 
id, as the field of action in life tvidens, many sketches of contemporaries, and free Judgments 
>on men and things. There is a full appendix to the Memuir, rich in letters hitherto 
ipublisbed, and in information which completes the story of B^ranger's life. The book 
lould be read by ail.*' — Ssaminer. 
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THE SOOE OF ORDEBS OF KNIGHTHOOD, 

DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OP ALL NATIONS ; COMf 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF BACH ORDER, MILITARY, NiYi 
AND CIVIL; with LisU of the KnighU and CompanioiM ot tmk 
Order. Embellished with Fits Hundred Fac-simile Coi 
Illustrations of the Insignia of the Various Orders. 
by SIR BERNARD BURKE. Ulster King of Arms. 1 voL rojil I 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Jb2. 2s. 

** This valuable and attractire work may claim the merit of belof tAie best tf Hi 
It is so comprehensive In its character, and so elegant in its style, tkkmt it farentilripid 
competitors. A full historical account of the orders of every coun^ is given, wtthHMll 
the Knights and Companions of each British Order. Among the most attractivs 
the work are the illustrations. They are numeroas and beantlAiI, highly eelomsd, 
giving an exact representation of the different decorations. The (Hrig^n of each Older, th; 
rules and regulations, and the duties incumbent on its members, are all gives at M 
length. The fact of the work being under the supervision of Sir Bernard Burke, and iHllwni 
by his authority, gives it another recommendation to the public faTour.** — Stm 

" This Is, indeed, a splendid book. , It is an uncommon combination of alibrarfbiA 
nf reference and a book for a boudoir, undoubtedly uniting beauty and utility. It ifimi] 
sl(ptch of the foundation and history of all recognised deconrtions of honour, asMBgi 
nations, arrange in alphabetical order. The fae-smiles of the insignia are well draws ni' 
coloured, and present a brillinnt effect. Sir Bernard Burke has done his woric well ; nt 
thisl)ookof the quintessence of the aristocracy will Soon find its place in every library nl 
drawing room." — .Globe 

JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER IN INMi 

By MAJOR NORTH. 60th Rifles, Deputy Judge Advocate-General. uA 
Aide-de-Camp to General Ilavelock. 1 vol. with portrait. lOs. 6d. boimd. 

** We must commend Major's North's ' Journal * to universal approbation. It is manlj 
in tone, noble in expression, and full of feeling, alike honourable to the sol^o* sod tfd 
gallant profession. When we state that the book tells of the progress of the llon-heartei 
Havelock*s little band Avhich relieved Lucknow. and Is the first fhichftil record of thedeedi 
of arms performed by that phalanx of heroes, we have said enough to cause it to be ical 
we are convinced, by every person who can avail himself of the opportunity of learoiBi 
what were the hardships of his countrymen, and how immense were the sacrlBces the) 
made to save the English besieged inhabitants from a repetition of the atrocities of Caws 
pore. We have as yet seen no book connected with the Indian mutiny which has giffs ai 
so much gratification as Major North's Journal.*' — Menenger, 



EASTEBN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NUBSES 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals of Koslal 
and Scutari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper EditioD 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 6s. bound. 

"A production which, not only in the subject-matter, but in its treatment, is filled witi 
the purest and best evidences of womanly tenderness.** — The Timet. 

" The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted sistuhooc 
will never be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained la thcs 
volumes.'* — John Bull. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH DAVIS, A BA 

LACLAVA NURSE. Edited by JANE WILLIAMS. 2 vols. 218. 



** In this true story of a Welshwoman's life, we fancy, now and then, thatw« ai« i.^^ 
fiction by Defoe. The course of events is so natural, yet so unusual and amvslaf, IheuMi 
book, Is so unlike the majority of stories and biographies now-a-dsys puMtehtd, fbstMli 
in the truest and best sense of the word a new book.*' — F 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL: HEE LIFE AND 

LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 2 toIs. 21fi. 

*' The whole work forms one of t^ose touching stories which create a lasting ia- 
preision." — Athefumm. 

*'The life of the Count de Bonneval is a page in historf, but it reads like a romance ; 
that of the Countess, removed from war and politics, never oversteps the domestic sphere, 
yet is equally romantic and singular. An accomplished writer has taken up the threadaof 
this modest life, and brought out her true character in a very interesting and animated me- 
moir. The story of the Countess of Bonneval is related with that happy art and grace 
which so characterise the author.*'— 27. 5. Magazine, 

THE UFE OF MARIE DE MEDIGIS, QXTEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Henrt IV., and Regent under Louis XIII* 
By MISS PARDOE. Second Edition. 3 vols. Svo, Portraits. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS B'OBERKIRCH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany* Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post Svo. 158. 

"The Baroness d'Oberldrch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, wif« of 
Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her facilities for 
olitaining information respecting the most private affairs of the principal Courts of Europe, 
render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interesting anecdotes of the royal, noble and 
other celebrated individuals who flourished on the continent during the latter part of the 
last century. The volumes form a valuable addition to the personal history of an important . 
peHod. They deserve general popularity."— X)oi7y News. 

MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 2 vols, with Portrait. 21s. 

*'Aboolc sure to attract public attention, and well meriting IL**— Globe. . 

SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 

*'We may say vrith confidence that it would not be easy to find a more enjoyable and 

nstructlve book in the whole range of biographical and historical literature. Never before 

has full justice been done to the Scotch heroes of the days of Wallace and Bruce, and 

there is not a southron araong ns who will not read with deep and sympathetic interest 

this graphic and authentic narrative of their gallant exploits."— Jlfomtn^ Post. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR t^. NOTT, G.G.B., Commander of the Army of 
Candahar, and Envoy at the Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. Svo. 
with Portrait. 168. bound. 

*' We know not a book, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
s young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education.*' 
—lAterary Qaxette. 

RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of " SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post Svo. 2l8. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let In a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States.*'— i^ava/ and MilUarp Qaxette. 



8 HURST AND fiLACKBTT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER; Ofi, 

MILITARY SERVICE IN THE EAST AND WEST. Bv LIEUT.-COL. 
SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S.« &c. 2 volg. po&t Svo. with 
lUostratiODS, 2 Is. bound. 

I volames are deeply interesting and fall of valuable information.*' — Messenger. 



BEVEIATIONS OF PRISON UFE; WITH AN EN- 

auTRY INTO Prison Discipline and Secondary Punishments. By 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Years Governor of the House of 
Correction at Cold-Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 voL lOs. 6d. 

** Mr. Chesterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived with the 
Cetaa, the forger, the loretie, the vagabond, the murderer; has loolced Into the darlcest 
•epaichrifs of the heart, without finding reason to despair of manlcind. In his belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quarter is full 
•C novelty as it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remarlc. 
«Me. They are very real, very simple ; dramatic without exaggeration, philoaophic wlUioot 
^lefagr dull. In dealing with a subject so peculiar as prison life, Mr. Chesterton was wise in 
■aaldag Ms treatment personal and incidental. General descriptions, however accurate, 
only a few ; but stories of crime, anecdotes of criminals, may attract all readers." 



THE OLD COURT SUBURB; OR, IfflEMOBIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anecdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. elegantly bound. 

** A delightful boolr. <The Old Court Suburb ' Is a woric that will be welcome to sll 
veaders, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best kinds of rea<Ung.**~£i- 



'A more agreeable and entertaining boolc has not been published since Boswell produced 
Ms recuijBlseences of Johnson.** — Oheener, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST EIH) LIFE; WITH 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN PARIS, INDIA, &c. By MAJOR CHAMBRE, 

late 1 7th Lancers. 2 vols, with Portrait of George IV. 2 Is. 

"We find la Major Charabre's lively sketches a mass of amusing anecdotes relatinfrt* 
persons eminent in their day for their position, wit, and political reputation. All that 
ctrtates to George IV. will be read with attention and interest.*'— Jfesteng'cr. 

MY EXILE. B7 ALEXAin>EB HERZEN. 2 v. 2is. 

** From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Russinn political 
. Bfr. Henen*s narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, it 
superior la Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia.** — Athentewn. 



BEVELATIONS OF SIBEBIA. BT A BAItlSHED 

LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. IGs. 

** A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people.*' — Hotuehofd Wordt, 
" -Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,* we have had 
;o«nt of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work.** — Gt&be. 



A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN OBTAINING PROBATES, 

ADMINISTRATIONS, &c., in Her Majesty's Court of Prohate; with 
iwmcrons Precedents. By EDWARD WEATHERLY, of Doctor's Com- 
mont. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Cresswbli. 
Crbsswell, Jndge of the New Conrt of Probate. Cheaper Edition. 12s 

**A most valuable "book. Its contents are very dlvers!fied«>meeting almost every 
5.**— ffs/<dVoi^« Jommml. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA ; A NAR- 

RATivE OF Seven Years' Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirohis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large volume, 
royal 8vo., Price £2» 2s., elegantly bound. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

"By virtue alike of its text and its pictures, we place this boolc of travel in tfie first 
rank among tiiose illu*trated gift«books now so much sought by the public. Mr. Atkinson's 
book is most readable. The geographer finds in it notice of ground heretofore left 
undescribed, the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
they kuoAV the value, the sportsman's taste is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
adventure will find a number of perils and escnpes to hang over, and the lover of a frank 
good-humoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seven 
years of wandering, thirty-nine thousaud five hun<ired miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do.** — Examiner. 

" A book of travels which in value and sterling interest must take rank as a landmark 
in geographical literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it is 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, sublimest, and 
also the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Blany a fireside will rejoice in the determination which 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawings; 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he telis many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring tales of 
his interesting travels."— Dat7y News. 

"An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of English 
(ravel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have served to illustrate the 
ojriginality and variety of Bf r. Atkinson's observations and adventures during his protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never idle, and he 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
most extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. As a sportsman Mr. Atkinson ei\]oyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventure. 
His ascent of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it is less 
attractive than his relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangnou 
ChtAn.**—Atheiutum. 

"We predict that Mr. Atkinson's * Siberia' will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as it possesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precious and suitable qualities for that purpose,— namely, usefulness, elegance, instruction 
and novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid lllastrations, 
but for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
regions wliicl^ in all probability, had never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, been 
visited by an European. Mr. AUcinson's adventures are told in a manly style. The valuable 
and interesting information the book contains, gathered at a vest expense, is lucidly 
arranged, aad altogether the work is one that the author.artist may well be proud of, and 
with which those who study it cannot fall to be delighted."— JoAn Bull. 

"To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those who 
read only for amusement, this wlU be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson Is not only an 
adventurous traveller, bnt a correct and amoaing writer."— Lt^erarjr Qan^te. 
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T.Ain^ NGAHI; OR EXPLOBATIOFS AND DIS- 

C0VBBIS8 DURIK6 FoUR YbARS' WaNDSRINGS IN THB WlU>8 OF 

South-western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDEKSSON. 1 vol. 
TOjH 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, 30s. 

"This narrative of African explorations and discoreriea is ooeof the moat important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the acconnt of two journeys 
■Bade between the yean 1850 and 1854, in the first of which tiie coantries of the Damaras 
and tlie Ovambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored} and in the second 
the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a ronte that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scienttfie 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, mannera, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a rom^ioe, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Gumming.** — IMerary Gazette. 

" This handsome book is one for everybody to read. As a record of travel, every page is 
fssdnathig, while the naturalist and the geographer will be dtiighted with the new facta it 
reveals. The sporting adventures of Mr. Andersson, too, are not lesa wonderftil than those 
of preceding African travellere. The plateiT are numerous and admirable." — The Pren, 



THE OXONIAN IN THELESIAKEEN ; OR, NOTES 

OF Travel in South -Western Norway, with Gj:.ancbs at the 

Legendary Lore of that District. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, 

M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 2 vols, with illustrations, 21s. 

"This new book is as lively as lis predecessor, its matter is as good, or better. The 

intermixture of legends and traditions wlih the notes of travel adds to the real value of Ae 

work, and strengthens its claim on a public that desires to be amused.** — E ammimer , 

"Mr. Metcalfe is favourably known by his 'Oxonian in Norway.' The present very 
entertaining volumes exhibit equal spirit, good humour, and descriptive j>ower.*' — Chromele* 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A.» 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 
1 vol. post 8vo., with Map and additional Illustrations, lOs. 6d. booiid. 

" * The Oxonian in Norway ' is replete with interest, is written in an animated style 
and is one of those books which cannot fail to be at the same time amusing and instructive 
Mr. Metcalfe visited places where an Englishman was a re*^ty ; and all who take an faiterest 
in customs practised by various peoples, will welcome ': • book for the accounts of Nor- 
wegian manuera and customs which have not been toucfc ' on before. Nmnerous inte- 
resting and exciting anecdotes, in connexion with the . or*s excursions in pursuit of 
fishing and shooting, pervade throughout.** — Chronicle, ■ ^ ■ . 

"Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facts and interesting ^tmtXkm as it can hold, and 
is Interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and cntcrtaiidng. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of ialbrmatioa«B thestatlstks# 
poUticB, and religion of the eonhtries visited.**— JBIadniwMr* Mmgndm, 
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A SUMMEB AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES. 

By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of « NathaUe," " Adele," &c. 2 vols, 
post 8yo. with illustrations, 21s. hound. 

" MisB Karanagh is a woman of genius and imagination. She has a graceful and 
brilliant pen, much observation of character, and a keen eye for the aspects of nature. Her 
volumes contain much that is new. They are among the pleasantest volumes of travel ire 
have lately met with, and we can cordially recommend them. Readers will find in these 
volumes the glow and colour of Italian skies, the rich and passionate beauty of Italian 
scenery, and the firesh simplicity of Southern life touched by the hand of an artist, and 
described by the perceptions of a warm-hearted and sympathising woman.** — T%e Press. 

** A most deeply interesting narrative, combining lasting instruction, with continnons- 
amusement.*' — Messenger. 

CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FEOM A JOUR- 

NAL KEPT IN INDIA, &c. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND- 
New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, 30s. hound. 

**Lady Falk1and*s work may be read with interest and pleasure, and the readerwUl rise 
from the perusal instructed as well as amused.** — Athenaum, 

** Few writers on India enjoyed the advantages possessed by Lady Falkland, who, a» 
wife to the Governor of Bombay, had access to every source of information, and hence her 
Journal has a reality about it which, coupled with the acute observation and good descrip- 
tive powers of the authoress, renders it as pleasant reading as we couid desire.*' — Press. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years' Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S» 
* Investigator.' 1 vol. With Map and Plate, Ids. 

'* This book is snre to take a prominent position in every library in which works of 
discovery and adventure are to be met with." — Dailp News, 

THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 

Eso. 2 vols, post 8 vo. with Illustrations. 21s. hound. . ^ 

**Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accompliahed artist.'*— Pos^. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD j 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillbry* 
2 vols, post 8vo. with illustrations^ 21s. hound. 

"A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atten. 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them.*' — Press* 

A PILGRIMAGE INTO DATJPHINE; WITH A VISIT 

TO THs Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, and Anecdotes, 
Incidents, and Sketches from Twenty Departments of France. 
By the REV. O. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. 2 toIs. with Illustrations. 2l8. 

** It would be difficult to find a more agreeable and instructive travelling companion 
ttaan the author of these Tolnmcs. He has sufficient antiquarian, scientific, and artistic 
lnK»wledge to make hln an enlightened observer and reporter, and a quickness of discern- 
meat which detects the smallest point of Intenst.*'— OMe. 
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FAMILY KOMANCE; OK, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King op 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will he found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete i^ith the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, &c. 

*<1C were impoasible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most in. 
teresting volumes, Avhether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex. 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ou^ht to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly dfty captivating romances \vith the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition— and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story Is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar."— S^oMifarcI. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 

TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8yo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Ilushand — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that estahlished the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney-General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarme and 
his wife — Professor Wehster, &c. 

** The favour with which the first series of this puMication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burlceto extend Itis researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scar<;ely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burice has established to prove that they have 
actually happened." — Messenger, 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. \V. THORNBURY. 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustrations hy H. S. Marks. 10s. 6d. elegantly hound. 

*' Mr. Thornbury has produced a volume of soDffs and ballads worthy to rank with 
Macaulay*s or Aytoun's Lays."— CAronic/e. "Those who love picture, life, and costume 
In BOttg will here find what they love.**— .iMeif«tim. 
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A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. BY 

the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 1 vol. lOs.Gd. 

*' A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well nrritten 
true hearted, and altogether practical.'* — Examiner. 

** This excellent book is characterised by good sense, good taste, and feeling, and fa 
written in an earnest, philanthropic, as Avell as practical spirit." — Pout. 

'*A very excellent and thoughtful work by a writer who has attained a high degree of 
celebrity, offering to her own sex reflections and suggestions on subjects of the greatest 
i m portauce." — Sun^ 

"The author of 'John Halifax' will retain and extend her hold upon the reading and 
reasonable public by the merits uf this work which bears the stamp of good sense and 
genial feeling. The basin of the book is truth, but truth spoken in a kindly sphrit and in 
the hope of mitigating some admitted evils.'' — Guardian, 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FEOM ELIZABETH TO 

VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esa. 2 vols, vrith lUustrations, 
21s. hound. 

"Mr. Jeaffreson has here given to the public a goodly collection of the novplistsof this 
country, with sketches of their lives and a history of all they wrote and said that was worth 
remembering. The volumes contain u fund of information Avhich cannot fail to be as 
pleasing as valuable to all lovers of literature." — PosL 

'* A work not merely of great industry and care in Its compilation, but of singular 
judgment and acuteness in its critical remarks. It is exceedingly interesting anil forms a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the day." — Chronicle, 

THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. -ESOP SMITH 

By MARTIN F. TUPPEU, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of " Provcrhial PhUo- 
sophy," •' Stephen Langton," &c., 1 vol. post 8vo. lOs. 6d. bound. 

" This work will do good service to Mr. Tupper's literary repututlou. It combines, 
with lucidity and acuteness of Judgment, freshness of fancy and eleijauce ur sentiment, lu 
its cheerful and instructive pages sound moral principles are forcibly inculcated, and every- 
clay truths acquire an air of novelty, and are rendered peculiarly attractive by being expressed 
in tliat epigrammatic language which so largely contributed to the popularity of the author's 
former work, entitled * Proverbial Philosophy.' " — Morning Post. 

** The * Rides and Reveries ' will add considerably to the reputation of Mr. Tupper. The 
volume may serve as a suitable cuuipauion to his* Proverbial Phlloaiophy.' " — Observer. 

WINTER EVENINGS. BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 

Author of " ScHiNDERHANNEs/' &c., 2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations. 
21s. bound. 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. BY THOMAS HOOD- 

Second Edition, Revised, vrith Additions. 1 vol. with numerous Illustra- 
tions, by the Author, 10s. 6d. bound. 

"We are happy to find that the delightful volume, * P^fn and Pencil Pictures,* has 
reached a second edition, and that the reception of the younger Thomas Uood, by the 
public, has been worthy of the name he he&n.**— Literary Oaxette. 

SAM SUCK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, or Invbnted. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post Svo. 2 1 8. 

"The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor } smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
Is altogetiier a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire."— Jlfomiitj' Post. 
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WORKS OP FICTION. 



STEPHAN LANOTOir. 

Bj Maktiit. F. TvmE. IKCJu FJEL8. 

Author of " PbOTBBSIAIi PHlLOtOVHT." 

ftca 2 Tols. with fine eograviBgs. 

"Theie Tolnmcs are pre-eminently qua- 
Hied to attract attention both from their 
pecnUar style and their ppeat ability. The 
author baa long been celebrated for hit 
attataunenta In literary creation, but the 
present work is incomparably superior to 
anything he baa hitherto produced. There 
la a life and a reality inliised into the 
aharactcrs and acenea which cause tlie 
reader to fbrget that he is reading of what 
occurred centuries ago* The records of 
the career of Stephen Langton are very 
temneatiag^ and there can be no donbt 
that the general reader will derive pleasure 
4UmI profit from the pemaal of his aingu- 
Uurly useful and brilliant existence.*'— 5iin 

ONWABBS. 

By the Author of '* Anns Dtsart.** &e. 8 v. 

BI0H3? OB WEOHG. 

By Miss Jswsbubt. 
Author of "CoKSTANCK HansBBT.** 2 v. 

Tlu KASIES of fhe BOUSm 

By Scrutator. 

Author ct ** Tbb Squibb of Bbbcr- 
wood." Dedicated to the Earl of Stam- 
ford. 8 V. with Illustrations by Weir. 

** A very entertaining work, taU of spirit, 
life, and energy. The reader is not likely 
to forget its sparlding sketches, lively anec- 
dotes, and brilliant style.*'~Sam. 

TSUST AND TBIAL. 

By Mart Howitt. 
From the Danish. I v. with Illustrations, 

«A delightfU episode Afom Norse life, 
written with all that charming simplicity 
which distinguishes all Mrs. Howitt's 
productions." — Post. 

**A very pretty tale, Mrs. Howitt's 
name alone is a guarantee for its excel- 
teBce.*'— Jfessen^er. 

EVEBY MAN HIS OWN 
TBUMPETEB. 

' By 6. W. Thobxbubt 3 vols. 

•*We recommend Mr. Thorabury*s 
vivacious book to the world of novel- 
readers."— ilMen«»m. 

FELLOW TBAYELLEBS. 

By the Author of " Mabgarbt } or, Prb- 
juoicb at Bomb." 8 vols. 

"'Fellow Travellers' is a work of 
mark. The writer possesses the capacity 
of boih interesting and moving the read- 
er."— Ltt. Qax, 



OCEOLA. 

By Gaptaoi Matms Bbib^ 

Author of ** Tbb Rivm Ramobrs," " Tbk 

8cAi.r Huntbbs, 8cc. 8 vols, with lUustra- 

tions\(In January, 18S9)* 

FAULTS ON BOTH SD)^* 

By Mas. TaoMsoir, 
Author of " Anhb Boustv*** &c. S vsIs. 

*< A clever, well written, and amnslBg 
novel." — Bmaniner. 

<*One of the most brilliant novds Mrs. 
Thomson has ever written.**— IfeaseNeTr* 

THE BEIONINa BEAUTT. 

By Labt Ohattbrtoh, S vols. 

"Lady Chatterton's last novel, 'The 
Reigning Beauty,* is also her be«t, and 
must be registered among the welcome 
ji^ds to summer idleness and pleasure," 
— Esamimer. 

The LIOHT of OTHBB BAYS 

By John Edmund Rbadb. 8 Tola. 

"A novel totally oat of the eaaiBMB, 
admirably written and ftill of character." 
— Leader, 

THF POOB BELATI0V. 

By Miss Pabdob. 8 vols. 

" The very best novel Miss Pardoe has 
written."— ilfesseng'cr, 

" * The Poor Belation * is considerably 
anperior to most of the fictions of the 
day."— Sais. 

ONE AND TWENTY- 

BytheAuthmrof WiLDVLOWBB,**icc.8v 

" It is long since we have met with so 
original a tale, or one so true to nature- 
true in the lessons which it teachea aa 
well as in the pictures whicfilt drawt." 
Jokm BuH. 

TWO HEABTS. 

Edited by Mas. Gbbt, 

Author of " Thb Gamblbr's Wifb.** 1 v. 
with Illustrations, 10s. 6d: 

"We are inclined to consider this as 
the best specimen Mrs. Grey has yet 
manifested of her undoubted literary 
talent."— Jfessm^cr. 

THE SaUIBE OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

By " Scrutator." 
Dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort. 8 vola 

FBAMLEIOH HALL, 

8 vols. 

'* ' Framleigh Hall is an excellent novel. 
The characters are all drawn with spirit 
and a keen insight into the utf>rklngs of 
human nature."— ilMeiunfm. 
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ADELE. 

By Julia Kavasaob, 
Author of "Nathaub,»» &c. 3 vols. 

'* * Ad&le is the heat work we have 
read hy Miss Kavanagh; ft is a charming 
novel, full of delicate character.painting. 
The workmanship is good throughout, 
and the interest kindled in the first 
chapter bums brightly to the- close.^ 
'—Atherumm. 

THE TWO BROTHEBS. 

By the Author of *'Thb Disciflins of 
LiFB,*' &c. 3 vols. 

" An interesting and agreeable novel, 
well worthyf|M>c practised pen of Lady 
Emily Ponsonby. It is in human por- 
traiture that Lady Emily excels; and 
here we have some admirable and telling 
photographs from aristocratic society." 
—Post. 

HECKnrGTON. 

By Mbs. Gobs. 3 vols. 

" A valuable prise to readers in 
search of a clever ndvel. The heroine is 
charming." — Athenttum. 

TB[E LABY OF GLTKHE. 

By the Author of ** Maroabbt and Hbb 
Bbiobsmazds/' 3 vols. 

"There is a great deal that is both ex- 
cellent and charming In this book.** — 
Athenmum. 



irOTHINa IfTEW. 

By the Author of " John Halxvax, 

GXNTLBMAN.** 2 .VOlS. 

*'Two volumes displaying all those 
superior merits which have made 'John 
Halifax* one of the most popular works of 
the day.**— Pos*. 

" We cordially recommend these 
volumes. The same graphic power, deep 
pathos, healthful sentiment, and mas' 
teriy execution, which place that bean- 
tiful work, *John Halifax,* among the 
English Classics are everywheva dis- 
played.** — Chronicle. 

UOEALS OF lEAYFAIB. 

Sbcokd EorrioK. 9 vols. 

'* Thia is a good novel. There are fresh- 
ness and talent in the book.** — Lit. Ook, 

••A very capital novel. There is a 
thorough knowledge of society, with con- 
siderable cleverness in depicting lt.*» — 
Spectator, 



BUMOXJB. 



AucasB* 



By the Author of **Chablb8 
TBB.*' Inscribed to the 

Hastings. 3 vols. 
'* A very clever musical and artistic 
novel.**— D. U. Mag, 

A WILL ANB A WAT. 

By the Hon. Hbnbt Cokb, Author of 
** High and Low,** &c. 2 vols. 

' A very interesting novel.*'— Oteerver. 



<« 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



TBE LAHtD OF NOBLAW. 

3 vols. 

«We doubt whether 'Margaret 
HaiUand.* or * LilHesleaf,' or the * Days 
of my Life,* possess in themselves the 
elements of a more lasting reputation 
than this absorbing tale of 'The Laird of 
Norlaw.* The interest la the narrative 
in equally as well sustained as in ' Mar- 
garet Maitland,* and to those who have 
read the latter work this will be con- 
sidered no mean commendation. A 
perusal of the ' Laird of Norlaw* will 
alone enable the reader to judge of the 
ability which is displayed in describing 
the various scenes and events which give 
form and substance to the work. The 
characters are drawn with a vigorous 
hand, and the descriptive parts of the 
work are written with great power.** 
— Chroniele. 

THE BAYS OF MT LIFK 

AN AUTOBIOOBAPHT. 3 VOis. 

" The author writes with her usual fine 
capacity for the picturesque, and her in- 
variable good sense, good feeling, and 
good taste. No part of the narrative is 
ualnterestlng.'*— if^AemriMn. 



OBFHANS. 

1 voL 10s. 6d. 

" An exquisitely beautifhl stOTir-4i book 
that no woman will read without fiieling 
ner heart warm to the author.**— JtfatiofM/ 
Mtagaxhte. 

** The author of ' Orphans* is one of the 
ablest writers of fiction in the present 
day. and beyond this, and far better* is 
one of those who always seek to inculcate 
religious impression and moral action by 
all her literary efforts. This excellent 
purpose pervades every page of this in- 
teresting tale.**— JifMenfirc. 

LILLIESLEAF. 

Bbimo thb Conclvdino Sxbms or 

"Passagbb in thb Lifb of Mbs. Mab- 

OABBT Maitland.** 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6*. 

" The concluding series of passages in 
the * Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland* is, 
to onr thinking, superior to the begin- 
ning; and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of sim^e 
^ood sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which no reader can fai 
to be the bttttT.**—Athmmm, 



NOW In course of pvblicatIon. 

HURST AND BLAGEETITS STANDABB UBBABT 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

1 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

Each comprised ia a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, 
price 58. A volume lo appear every two months. 



VOLUME I. 

SAM SLICK'S NATURE AOT) HUMAN NATURE. 

ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 

" Here is an old acquaintance In an external garb that is quite talring, and we thanlc 
the enterprising publibbers for a reproduction likvly to be as successful as Sam*s own 
experiment upon the bush whaclcers and forest rangers of Prince Edward's Island. Who 
will not relish once again as keenly us before the humour and the wisdom of his rattling 
narratives? 'Nature and Human Nature* forms the first volume of Messrs.* Hurst and 
Blaekett*a 'Standard Library of Cheap Fditions of Popul.-ir Modern Works.* and from 
so Judicious a commencement we foresee that the series will be one ot lasting celebrity." — 
Literary Oaxette, 

"Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have very fitly inaugurated their Standard Library of 
Popular Modern Works with this admirable volume by our old friend the Clockmaker. With 
regard to this we can truly say: — Who can tire of the genuine sallies, the deep wisdom 
wrapped up in merry guise, and tlie side-splitting outbursts of genuine wit, in the pages 
of Halibortou? * Nature and Human Nature* is particuldrly full of all these qualities; 
and to those who love a good lautrh, when tbt>y can enjoy it accompanied by good matter 
for reflection, and who have not yet read this production of Sam Slick, we can heartily 
recommend this elegant, well-printed edition ut it." — Critic. 

"The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library' of Cheap Editions 
of Popular Modern Works forms u very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very 
successful undertaking. * Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's 
witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it 
cannot fail to obtain in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines 
with the great recommendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but 
still attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound.**— Jlfomtn^ Pu»t. 

"This new and clieap edition of Sam Slick's popular work will be an acquisition to 
all luvers of wit and humour. Mr. Ju>tice Ilaliburtun's writings are so well known to 
the English public that no commendation is needed. Tlie volume is very handsomely 
bound and illustrated, and the paper and type are excellent. It is in every way suited 
for a library edition, and as the names ol Messrs. Hnrst and Blackett, warrant the 
character of the works to be produced in their Standard Library, we have no doubt the 
project will be eminently successful." — Sun. 

VOLUME IL 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"This is a very good and a very interesting Avork. It is designed to (race the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both weU and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability, better than any toriner work, we think, of its deservedly successful 
author.*' — Ejmminer, 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this 
his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nubility. It is also the history of a home and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that feAv will read without becoming wiser an4 better.** — Scotwian. 

"'John Halifax' is one of the noblest stories among moiiern works of fiction. The 
interest is eo thralling, the characters admirably sustained, and the moral excelieut.'*— Prew. 



